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Lincolniana Added to the Stern 
Collection 


HE NAME of Alfred Whital Stern 

is familiar to the reader of this 
journal, for his generous benefac- 

tions to the Library have been frequently 
chronicled as the distinguished Lincoln 
collection he has formed has grown in 
materials important for research. One of 
the great pieces in Mr. Stern’s collection 
is Abraham Lincoln’s scrapbook of his 
debates with Stephen A. Douglas.* De- 
scribed by Carl Sandburg in his Lincoln 
Collector (New York, 1950) as the “man- 
uscript of the only book that Lincoln wrote 
or edited or prepared for publication,” this 
scrapbook (which Mr. Stern acquired in 
the memorable Barrett sale early in 1952) 
now occupies a place of honor in the Li- 
brary’s standing exhibit of Lincolniana. 
Its acquisition led Mr. Stern recently to 
acquire two holograph letters addressed by 
Lincoln to Henry Clay Whitney, his friend 
and colleague, that have a direct bearing 
on the preparation of the scrapbook. The 
earlier, dated November 30, 1858, reads: 


Being desirous of preserving in some perma- 
nent form, the late joint discussions between 
Douglas and myself, ten days ago I wrote to 
Dr. Ray,” requesting him to forward to me, by 
express, two sets of the N® of the Tribune, 
which contain the reports of those discussions— 


*For a detailed account and description, by 
David C. Mearns, see QJCA, IX (August 
1952), 182-91. 

* The letter to Dr. C. H. Ray, dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1858, is in the Stern Collection. 


Up to date I have no word from him on the 
subject—Will you, if in your power, procure 
them and forward them to me by Express? If 
you will, I will pay all charges, and be greatly 
obliged to boot. Hoping to meet you before 
long I remain 
As ever your friend 
A. Lincoln 

Mr. Whitney, after experiencing some 
difficulty, forwarded to Mr. Lincoln two 
sets of the newspaper accounts of the de- 
bates. Their receipt was acknowledged 
somewhat tardily on Christmas Day in this 
letter which Mr. Stern has also recently 
acquired : 

I have just received yours of the 23, inquiring 
whether I received the newspapers you sent me 
by Express—I did receive them, and am very 
much obliged—There is some probability that 
my Scrap-book will be reprinted; and if it shall, 
I will save you a copy. 

The transaction which led to the ac- 
quisition of the two letters also included 
the purchase of two related pieces: a pres- 
entation copy of the first edition of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates that was pub- 
lished in Columbus in 1860, and a holo- 
graph letter written by Stephen A. Douglas 
at Chicago shortly after the conclusion of 
the debates. The Douglas letter, dated 
November 7, 1858, was addressed to the 
Honorable Henry Alexander Wise, Gover- 
nor of Virginia, and refers to the success 
of the Democratic Party in recent State 
elections in Illinois which was to lead to 
Douglas’ election on January 6, 1859, as 
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Senator from Illinois over his opponent 


Abraham Lincoln: 


Permit me to return to you my sincere thanks 
for the deep interest which you have felt and 
the encouragement you have afforded in the 
great contest which has just terminated in this 
state; and more especially for your eloquent 
and admirable address to the Illinois Demo- 
cratic state Central Committee. That letter 
touched the heart of every patriot and aroused 
every Democrat and every friend of the Con- 
stitution and the Union to renewed exertions. 
Pardon me for saying that it was a noble, 
patriotic letter and has done its work. You 
have doubtless learned the result of the fight by 
telegraph. We have carried both branches of 
the Legislature, securing a majority of ten on 
joint ballot over the combined forces of the 
Abolitionists and the federal office holders. 
Whatever may be the result in the other north- 
ern states you may always rely upon Illinois as 
being faithful to the Democracy against the 
assaults and treasonable purposes of the 
Abolitionists and their allies. 


The presentation copy of the Debates 
referred to is inscribed by Lincoln to W. 
M. Cowgill. A recent article contributed 
to Manuscripts (Summer, 1954) by Harry 
E. Pratt, State Historian of the Illinois 
State Historical Library, describes 18 
copies of the Debates autographed by Mr. 
Lincoln. The copy inscribed to William 
M. Cowgill was registered by Mr. Pratt 
as being in the possession of the Rosen- 
bach Company, from which Mr. Stern 
acquired it. Previous owners had been 
William H. Lambert and James William 
Ellsworth. According to Mr. Pratt, Mr. 
Cowgill, who was born in Ohio, moved to 
I!linois in 1832 and was there engaged in 
the mercantile business until 1844, when 
he removed to Petersburg, Ill. During 
part of his years in Springfield he was a 
member of the firm of S. M. Tinsley & 
Company, which was located in the Tins- 
ley Building. On the third floor of this 
building, which is still standing, Logan and 
Lincoln maintained their law office. It 
seems likely that Mr. Cowgill made Lin- 
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coln’s acquaintance while he was a strug- 
gling young lawyer. 

The inscription in the book is written 
in pencil and reads: “A. Lincoln To 
W. M. Cowgill.” An infrared photograph 
of an erasure beneath the inscription shows 
the erased words to be “Petersburg, Ills,” 
but they are not in Lincoln’s handwriting. 
Very possibly they were added by Mr. 
Cowgill himself. 

The Debates served as potent and ef- 
fective literature in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1860. Other interesting ex- 
amples of campaign literature which Mr. 
Stern has recently acquired are files of 
two weekly newspapers, both entitled The 
Rail Splitter. The earlier one was pub- 
lished in Chicago from June 23 to Oc- 
tober 27, 1860, comprising 18 numbers in 
all, there being no issue for October 20. 
Except for the second number, which is 
present in facsimile, and which incidentally 
is incorrectly dated July 1, the Stern file 
is complete; numbers 10 (August 25, 
1860) and 18 (October 27, 1860) are also 
available in duplicate, these two odd num- 
bers having been earlier presented to the 
Library by Mr. Stern. According to Wini- 
fred Gregory’s American Newspapers 
1821-1936 (New York, 1937), no com- 
plete file of this campaign newspaper is 
known. The Chicago Historical Society 
in 1937 possessed 11 of the later issues; and 
the Meadville (Pa.) Public Library the 
single issue for October 13, 1860. From 
another source we know that an extensive 
run of this paper, lacking only number 17, 
is owned by the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation Library in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Oliver R. Barrett Collection con- 
tained a copy of number 16, dated Oc- 
tober 6; Mr. Sandburg devotes nearly four 
pages to this issue in his Lincoln Collector 
and describes this as “fa remarkable cam- 
paign paper, in news, entertainment, po- 
litical enthusiasm.” 
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Quite arbitrarily we have elected to de- 
scribe in detail the final issue of October 
27. Beneath the masthead, which carries 
a wood engraving showing Abraham Lin- 
coln splitting a log in front of a log cabin, 
is a large cartoon, filling half of the front 
page, showing Douglas on a balcony ad- 
dressing a group of Chicagoans on Octo- 
ber 4, 1860. The unknown cartoonist has 
made the speaker appear almost like a 
midget; the audience is also lampooned 
and the picture is completed with a bar- 
rel of free whiskey in the left foreground. 
The first column of text carries a Repub- 
lican song of two verses to be sung to the 
tune of The Marseillaise. This is fol- 
lowed by a letter from Artemus Ward, Jr., 
dated at Cleveland, September 22, 1860, 
in which he reports his interview with 
Douglas, stating among other facts that 
a “frenological” examination revealed 
that “his bump of humbugging is as big 
as a goos eg.” The first page also carries 
the text of an uncommon poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier entitled ““The Quakers 
are Out.” T. F. Currier, Whittier’s 
bibliographer, describes three broadside 
editions of this poem, which was appar- 
ently sung at a Republican mass meeting at 
Newburyport on October 11, 1860, but he 
does not refer to its publication in The 
Rail Splitter. 

The second page is devoted principally 
to editorials, including one on Carl Schurz, 
a recommendation of Washington House, 
located on Pennsylvania Avenue at 41/2 
Street in Washington as suitable quarters 
for those wishing to visit Washington “to 
witness the inauguration of Honest Old 
Abe,” and a detailed description of sew- 
ing machines manufactured by the Chi- 
cago Sewing Machine Company. 

The third page is almost entirely de- 
voted to the text of a strictly partisan 
speech that was delivered by Charles Leib 
at Mauch Chunk, Pa., on September 25, 


1860, while advertisements virtually fill all 
of the space on the final page except for 
one column of anecdotes and excerpts 
from correspondence. 

The other file of The Rail Splitter was 
published weekly at Cincinnati from 
August 1 to October 27, 1860, and com- 
prises 13 numbers. The Stern file is com- 
plete. Since Miss Gregory’s American 
Newspapers located only a single file of 
this campaign newspaper—in the Histori- 
cal and Philosophical Society of Ohio in 
Cincinnati—this appears to be as rare as 
the Chicago newspaper published under 
the same title although textually it is com- 
pletely different. It is a matter of some 
interest to point out that the Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop issued in 1950 a fac- 
simile reproduction of the complete file of 
the newspapers.* The Barrett Collection 
apparently contained a copy of the issue 
of October 10, 1860, which Carl Sand- 
burg in his Lincoln Collector considered 
especially significant because it contains 
extracts from an extemporaneous speech 
made by Mr. Lincoln in 1858. To quote 
Mr. Sandburg: 


Naturally we cannot say with certainty that 
we have here a speech as Lincoln gave it and 
these are his exact words. Neither can we 
certify it by saying it sounds like Lincoln in 
some of his rare impassioned moments. Never- 
theless we can say that whether Lincoln or 
someone else should have composed these sen- 
tences and delivered these announcements of 
the principles of human equality, they would 
demand our attention, they would call for study 
and discussion. 

We have here one of the great American 
psalms. If there should be compiled an Ameri- 
can Testament, this would belong. The oc- 
casions were frequent when Lincoln paid his 
respects and reverence to the Declaration of 


*Mr. Ralph G. Newman in his preface to 
the facsimile edition located a complete file 
of the original in the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation and an incomplete file in the In- 
diana University Library. 
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Independence, when too he spoke of the in- 


significance of individuals, including himself, in 
the presence of that document and its enunci- 
ation that “all men are created equal.” In this 
speech, if or when it should be conclusively es- 
tablished as an accurate report of what he said, 
Lincoln surpassed himself in his other tributes 
to the Declaration of Independence and in his 
sinking of self before a great human cause. 
These “extempore” remarks, attributed to the 
man speaking offhand, straight from the heart 
and blood before some crowd of Illinois voters, 
contain the dithyrambics of oratory at its high- 
est, and the passion of a true poem. 

We are indebted to Mr. Ralph G. New- 
man for the information that the speech 
was delivered by Mr. Lincoln in Beards- 
town, Ill., on August 12, 1858, and that 
Horace White, the reporter, wrote it out 
from memory and read it to Lincoln a few 
days later. Lincoln is reported to have 
remarked: “Well, those are my views, and 
if I said anything on the subject I must 
have said substantially that, but not nearly 
so well as that is said.” 

In view of the significant contents of 
both the Chicago and the Cincinnati files 
of The Rail Splitter, they seem essential 
to any detailed study of the literature of 
the exciting and fateful campaign of 1860. 

FREDERICK R. GorF 
Chief, Rare Books Division. 


Extract from THE RAIL SPLITTER (Cincinnati), 
issue of October 10, 1860, summarizing a 
speech by Abraham Lincoln. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN EXTEMPORF.. 
SPEECH OF MR. LINCOLN 1853, 
The Declaration of Independence was furmed 

by the representatives of American liberty 

from thirtees States of the Confederacy-iwelye 
of which were ~<lsve-nolding communities, 

It is sufficient for our purpose that all of the» 

greatly deplored theevil and that they passed 

a provision in the Conativation which they 

supposed would gradually remove the ciseas 

by cutting off ite source. This was the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. So general was the 
conviction—the public determinativa--tu abo! 
ish the African slave trade, that the provision 
which I have referred M4 as being placed in 
the Constitution, declared that it should nos 
be abolished prior to the year 1808. A con 
stitutional provision was necessary ti prevent 
the people through Congress, from putting o 
stop to the traflic immediately at the close of 
the war. Now, if slavery had been a yuod 
thing, would the Fathers of the Republic have 
taken a etep calculated to diminish its henefi 
cent influences among themselves, ani anatch 
the boon wholly from their posterity? These 
communities, by their representatives in old 
Independence Hall, said to the whole world 
of men: ‘*We hold these truths to be relf-evi 
dent: that all men are created oqual, that they 
are endowed by thegr Oreator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happinesa.”’—Thiv 
was their lofty, and wise, and noble under 
standing of the justice of the Creator to Hie 

creatures. [Applause.] Yex, gentlemen, w 

all Hie creavures, to the whole great family of 

man. Jn their enlightened belief, nothing 
stamped with the Divine imvge and likeness 
was sent into the world to be trodden un and 
degraded, and imbruted by ite fellowe —They 

asped not cnly the whole ruce of nan theu 

iving, but they reached forward and -vized 
upon the fartherest posterity. They erected « 
beacon to guide their children and their chil- 
dren's children, and the countless myriads 
who should inhabit the earth in other ages. 
Wise statesmen as they were, they kuew the 
tendency of posterity to bre+d tyrants, and eo 
they eatablirhed these great self-evident traths, 
that when iu the distant future, some mau, 
some faction, some interest, should set up the 
doctrine that none but rich men, or none but 
white men, or pone but Anglo-Saxons, were 
entitled to life, hber'v, and the pursait of 
happiness, thei: juste city wight look up again 
to the Declaration of Independence, and take 
courage to renew the battle which their fathers 
began—to that troth, and justice, and merey, 
aod all the humane and Cbristian virtues 
might not be extinguished from the land: so 
that po man berrafter would dare to limit and 
circumecribe the great principles on which 
the temple of liberty was being bnilt. (Loud 
cheers. ] 

Now, wy countrymen, if you have len 
taught doctrines which conflict with the great 
landmarks of the Declaration of lndependeuce, 
if you have listenbd to sugyestions which 
would take from its grandeur, and mutilate 
the symmetry of ]ts proportions; if you bave 
been inclined to believe that all men are not 
created equal in those inalienable rights enw 
werated by our charter of liberty; let me eu 
treat you lo come back. Return to the foun 
tain whose waters spring cluee by the biow 
of the revolution. Think nothing of me—take 
no thought for the political fate of any mau 
whomsovver—but come back to the truths that 
are in the Declarativn of Independence. You 
may do anything with me you choose, if you 
will but heed these principles. You may not 
only defeat me for the Senate, but you ma 
take me and put me to death. While preten 
ing uo Indifference to earthly honors, I de 
claim to be actuated in this contest by some- 
thing higher than an anxiety to office. I 
charge you tu drop every paltry and insignifi- 
cant thought for any man’s success. It is 
nothing; { am nothing; Judge Douglas ix 
nothing. But donot destroy that immortal em- 
blem of Humanity—the Declaration of Indeper- 
dence 
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Orientalia 


HESE reports concern publications 
in the field of Orientalia received 
during 1954, with the exception of 

United States imprints. 

The following members of the Orientalia 

Division compiled the separate reports: 

China: K. T. Wu, Principal 
Cataloger, Chinese 
Section. 

Edwin G. Beal, Chief, 
and Andrew Y. Ku- 
roda, Principal Cata- 
loger, Japanese Sec- 
tion. 


Japan: 


Korea: Key P. Yang, Librarian 
for Korea. 

Robert F. Ogden, Chief, 
Near East Section. 
Horace I. Poleman, 
Chief, South Asia Sec- 
tion, and Cecil Hobbs, 


Reference Librarian 


Near East: 


South Asia: 


for Southeast Asia. 


Hebraica: Lawrence Marwick, 
Chief, Hebraic Sec- 
tion. 

China 


Books in the Chinese language received 
in the Library of Congress last year num- 
bered 3,400 titles in 3,763 volumes, bring- 
ing the total number of volumes in the 
Chinese collection to 295,101. They were 
from two principal sources, the Chinese 
mainland and Taiwan (Formosa). 

Communist China furnished the bulk of 
the materials, including books on Marxist 


ideology, translations from the Russian 
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language, Government and party docu- 
ments, literature, and works of a technical 
nature. The nearest equivalent to a 
national bibliography on the mainland is 
a classified book list called Ch‘iian-kuo 
hsin-shu-mu, published by the Publica- 
The 1950 list con- 
sisted of a single issue; those for 1951 and 


tions Administration. 


1952 consisted of two issues each. No 
In the 
lists all essential bibliographical data are 
given, including the number of copies is- 


later ones have been received. 


sued. There is also a useful statistical 
summary in each issue giving the number 
of titles published under each category. 

Receipts of publications from Taiwan 
during the last two years have been on the 
increase and represent a diversity of sub- 
ject matter. Among them were two im- 
portant series designed to meet the exigen- 
cies of the times. 

The series called Hsien-tai kuo-min chi- 
pén chih-shih ts‘ung-shu (Basic Knowl- 
edge for Modern Citizenship Series) is 
sponsored and published by the Chinese 
Culture Publications Committee. Nearly 
a hundred titles have thus far been re- 
ceived. The four described below are of 
particular interest, 

A bibliography of Chinese bibliography 
by Liane Tzu-han appeared in 1953 under 
the title Chung-kuo li-tai shu-mu tsung- 
lu. Preceded by an introduction giving 
a brief history of Chinese bibliography, it 
is divided into five parts, namely, general 
bibliography, historical bibliography, bib- 
liography arranged according to subject, 
special bibliography, and catalogs of pub- 
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lic and private collections. A compre- 
hensive reference work, it can be used in 
conjunction with an earlier work of a 
similar nature, the Chung-kuo mu-lu- 
hsiieh shih (A History of Chinese Bibliog- 
raphy) by Yao Ming-ta, which was pub- 
lished by the Commercial Press in 1938. 

A short history of Chinese books and 
printing, entitled 7“u-shu pan-pén-hstieh 
yao-liieh by Cx‘ Wan-li and Cx‘ane Pi- 
té, two of the leading librarians of Taiwan, 
also appeared in 1953. The authors give 
a compendious and concise account of 
book production in China from the be- 
ginning of block printing to the end of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty. There is a useful 
section on the identification of old edi- 
tions, including a discussion of format, 
style of calligraphy, paper, and the de- 
tection of forgeries. A good glossary of 
Chinese bibliography is included and about 
a third of the book is given over to a chron- 
ological table of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean history from A. D. 950 to 1911. 
Finally, there are 22 pages of facsimiles 
from old Chinese books. 

The first two volumes of an interesting 
work on cultural contact between China 
and the West by Fanc Hao, an eminent his- 
torian of Taiwan, were published in 1953. 
Entitled Chung-hsi chiao-t‘ung-shih, it is a 
history of East-West communications from 
the beginning of the Christian era to the 
end of the Sung dynasty. It deals with 
the interplay of ideas and the exchange of 
material goods between China and the out- 
side world through travelers, explorers, 
diplomatic missions, and pilgrimages. In 
preparing the study the author made ex- 
tensive use of Western and Chinese sources. 
He states in his preface that in forthcom- 
ing volumes he intends to bring the history 
down to the middle of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 

The Chung-kuo nung-yeh tzi-yiian, in 
three volumes, by SHEN Tsung-han, a 
famous agriculturist and a member of the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
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tion in Taiwan, appeared in 1953. It is 
based on the author’s English work called 
Agricultural Resources of China (Cornell 
University Press, 1951). It contains many 
tables, charts, and maps, and its usefulness 
is enhanced by an index, which is not 
usually found in Chinese books. Profes- 
sor SHEN has written voluminously on 
agriculture and related subjects; a bibli- 
ography of his publications in Chinese and 
in English is appended. 

The other important series received re- 
cently is the Chéng-chung wén-k‘u, issued 
by the Chéng-chung Book Company, the 
leading publisher in Taiwan. The sub- 
jects covered range from the classics to 
books dealing with science and technology. 
At the present time approximately 100 
titles, some of which are reprints of older 
publications, have been issued. 

A noteworthy work in this series is 
Chung-kuo t‘ung-shih (1954), by Lo 
Hsiang-lin, a well-known historian. This 
is a general history of China from ancient 
times to the end of the Chinese-Japanese 
War in 1945. Interpretative in nature 
and with a fresh approach to the many his- 
torical problems of China, it is succinctly 
written. A selected bibliography is found 
at the end of each chapter. 

In the same series is a reprint of Liu 
I-chén’s Chung-kuo wén-hua-shih (His- 
tory of Chinese Civilization), which was 
first published in Nanking in 1932. Liv, 
an eminent historian known for his erudi- 
tion, is the former head of the Sinologicai 
Library in Nanking, and was trained in 
the traditional school of Chinese scholar- 
ship. This is reflected in the style of the 
compilation, which is really a source book 
containing excerpts from older works, with 
his own comments. Students of Chinese 
civilization will find this work indispen- 
sable. 

One of the significant publications of 
1954 from Taiwan is a 2-volume compila- 
tion of selected correspondence of 100 
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famous people who lived during the Ming 
and Ch‘ing dynasties (1368-1912). En- 
titled Ming-Ch‘ing ming-hsien pai-chia 
shu-cha chén-chi, it contains personal let- 
ters reproduced by the photo-offset process. 
The selection is made from a collection 
of several hundred original letters owned 
by T‘ao Chén-pai, who, with the assist- 
ance of T1nc Nien-hsien, edited the work 
for publication. Each writer is repre- 
sented by one or more letters, which are 
preceded by short biographical sketches. 

Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, wrote one of the 
three prefaces to this compilation, in 
which he points out that one of the short- 
comings of Chinese letter-writers is that 
they often fail to include the dates when 
they write. In this compilation one finds 
that sometimes the writers give the day 
and month, but fail to indicate the year. 
Only through extensive research can an 
approximation of the dates be ascertained. 
There are a few rare exceptions, notably 
those by CHano T‘ing-chi (1768-1848), 
whose three letters in the collection are 
all carefully dated. But even undated 
personal correspondence yields a great 
wealth of information not otherwise ob- 
tainable. In addition to displaying calli- 
graphic excellence, these letters are 
of tremendous value to students in histori- 
cal research. The penmanship, too, very 
often reveals the personality of the writers. 

In 1952 the National Research Insti- 
tute of History and Philology of the Aca- 
demia Sinica in Taiwan published a handy 
reference work on Chinese archaeology 
called Kuo-li chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian 
li-shih yii-yen yen-chiu-so k‘ao-ku nien- 
piao (Chronology of Archaeological Ac- 
tivities of the Institute). Compiled by 
Sun Chang-ju, a member of the Insti- 
tute who participated in many of the field 
trips, it contains five tables. Tables 1 and 
2 contain data on archaeological surveys 
and excavations, including the dates, 


places, and persons who participated in the 
work, and important objects discovered. 
Tables 3 and 4 deal with surveys and ex- 
cavations of the various sites, with dates, 
locations, and important objects un- 
earthed. The last table is a comprehen- 
sive bibliography on Chinese archaeology. 
In addition, there are 14 useful maps 
showing the sites of the excavations, and 
a short summary of the research methods 
adopted by the Archaeological Division of 
the National Research Institute of His- 
tory and Philology. This compilation is 
an appropriate testimony to the accom- 
plishments of the Institute and will prove 
to be an invaluable handbook for students 
of Chinese archaeology. 

On the mainland of China an important 
book on Chinese archaeology appeared in 
1954. This is a collection of facsimiles 
of archaic inscriptions on oracle bones and 
shells found in Peiping and Tientsin after 
World War II. Entitled Chan-hou 
Ching-Ching hsin-huo chia-ku chi, it was 
compiled by Hu Hou-hsiian, one of the 
leading authorities on the subject, and 
contains pictures of 5,642 fragments of in- 
scribed bones, some of which are in pri- 
vate collections. Mr. Hu’s study of and 
commentaries on these pieces will appear 
at a later date. His voluminous writings 
on the subject include a summary cover- 
ing the 50 years since the discovery of 
oracle bones, Wu-shih-nien chia-ku-wén 
fa-hsien ti tsung-chieh (1952), and a com- 
prehensive bibliography of books and pe- 
riodical literature, Wu-shth-nien chia-ku- 
hstieh lun-chu-mu (1952). 

On June 15, 1953, the All-China Feder- 
ation of Writers and Artists on the main- 
land celebrated the 2,230th anniversary of 
the death of Cu‘t Yiian, considered one of 
China’s greatest poets and patriots. He 
was also hailed as a champion of peace, 
freedom, justice, and welfare of the people. 
In commemoration of this occasion, the 
People’s Literature Publishing Company 
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in Peking issued a facsimile reproduction 


of the Ch‘u-tz‘u chi-chu, which was origi- 
nally printed in 1235. This consists of 
commentaries on Cn‘t’s elegies by the 
great philosopher Cuu Hsi (1130-1200). 
In addition to the original verses and his 
commentaries in 8 chiian, Cuvu included 
some supplementary materials, also in 8 
chiian, which were printed together after 
his death by his grandson Cuu Chien 
(1190-1258). The original edition of 
1235 upon which the present reproduction 
is based is the oldest and the most complete 
extant today, and was donated to the Com- 
munist Government by a private collector 
in 1952. 

Color printing with engraved wood 
blocks achieved the highest state of perfec- 
tion during the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the scholar-printer Hu 
Chéng-yen issued his famous album of 
paintings called the Shih-chu-chai shu-hua 
p‘u, containing the earliest color prints 
extant today. In an attempt to revive this 
ancient art, one of the leading and oldest 
publishers and stationers in Peiping, the 
Jung-pao-chai, in 1952 issued the Pei-ching 
Jung-pao-chai shih-chien p‘u, a collection 
of ornamental letter paper embellished 
with pictures, some of which are accom- 
panied by poems. This album, of which 
the Library has a copy, consists of fac- 
similes of 200 exquisitely executed paint- 
ings in color by such leading contemporary 
artists as Cu‘ Pai-shih, Cuano Ta-ch‘ien, 
and P‘u Hsin-yi. Each picture was 
printed with a set of blocks inked in differ- 
ent colors, with a separate impression for 
each color, the number of blocks varying, 
of course, with the number of colors used. 
The craftsmen, in reproducing such sub- 
jects as landscapes, flowers, birds, insects, 
and animals, succeeded in conveying the 
rich gradations in tone, the delicate lights 
and shadows, and the harmonious blend- 
ing of colors, and they transferred with 
meticulous care the various aspects of the 
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subject from the paper to the blocks and 
from the blocks back to the paper. In 
addition to this recent acquisition the 
Library has two similar albums, published 
in 1897 and 1933 by the Jung-pao-chai, as 
well as the original album printed by Hu 
Chéng-yen. 

The T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, 1851-1864, 
has been a favorite subject for study by 
historians in both Nationalist and Commu- 
nist China. This has been especially true 
on the mainland, where a plethora of books 
dealing with this momentous event has 
appeared. Among them are two impor- 
tant items published within the last three 
years. The first is a collection of source 
materials and individual works written by 
contemporaries who witnessed the move- 
ment. Sponsored by the Chinese Histori- 
cal Society, the 8-volume compilation, 
which appeared in 1952, is entitled T‘ai- 
ping t‘ien-kuo. It contains a list of 11 
prominent writers on the editorial board 
and the names of 20 other scholars who 
contributed to the work. The first volume 
is illustrated with a number of facsimiles 
of original documents and has a useful 
map showing the routes covered by the 
T‘ai-p‘ing rebels. The second publica- 
tion T“ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo wén-wu t‘u-lu, is 
a collection comprising facsimile repro- 
ductions of original documents and pictures 
of relics related to the Peaceful Heavenly 
Kingdom. The first series of this publica- 
tion, issued in 1952 by the Shanghai Pub- 
lishing Company, contains 88 pictures of 
materials displayed during an exhibit in 
commemoration of the centenary of the 
founding of the régime. The second series, 
published in 1953, has 73 reproductions of 
original documents and pictures of coins 
and wall paintings. Descriptions of these 
materials are found at the end in both 
volumes. 

Two comprehensive biographical dic- 
tionaries of important people who have 
played an active réle in contemporary 
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China deserve mention. The first is Who’s 
Who in Modern China by Max Perleberg, 
which was published in Hong Kong in 
1954. It contains sketches of over 2,000 
people in Formosa and the Chinese main- 
land, based mainly on Chinese and Western 
official sources. The compiler writes in 
his preface: “The aim of this book is to 
provide, without taint of propaganda, un- 
biased information about the present and 
past rulers of Nationalist and Communist 
China.” The appendices contain impor- 
tant information on the Chinese National- 
ist Government as well as the Central 
People’s Government of Communist China, 
and two folding charts showing their or- 
ganization are given. The second bio- 
graphical dictionary, in Japanese, is the 
Gendai Chiigoku Chosen jimmet-kan, 
compiled by the Japanese Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and published in 1953. It 
is in two sections, the first containing 
sketches of approximately 2,000 contempo- 
rary Chinese and the second of about 450 
contemporary Korean personalities. Each 
section has two indexes, one arranged ac- 
cording to the Japanese syllabary and the 
other according to romanization. 

Some notable gifts were presented to the 
Library last year. The late Mr. Nelson 
T. Johnson, former United States Ambas- 
sador to China, gave 28 Chinese titles. 
Among them is a book of seal impressions 
called Shih-i-chii yin-ts‘un, printed by the 
photo-offset process in Peiping in 1935. 
The engraver of the seals, Cuanc Yiieh- 
ch‘éng, was one of the leading exponents 
of the art. For more than 30 years he had 
cut seals for prominent people in China, 
and this album contains some representa- 
tive examples of his handicraft. In the 
preface to the collection the late Dr. John 
C. Ferguson, one of the outstanding stu- 
dents of Chinese culture, writes: “Al- 
though he (Mr. Chang) is a man without 
broad education he has a natural love for 
beauty which has made it possible for him 


to arrange the strokes of characters into 
aesthetic combinations. The seals which 
he has carved for me are symmetrical and 
graceful. Alone by themselves they are 
objects of beauty and when attached to 
paintings or writings they merge themselves 
into the expression of the artists. His name 
will survive among the famous engravers 
of China.” 

Several important works of art were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Frank R. McCoy. One is 
a large album entitled Chung-kuo ming- 
hua chi (Famous Chinese Paintings) , con- 
sisting of facsimiles of 260 fine paintings 
ranging in date from the seventh century 
down to the end of the nineteenth. Bound 
in two volumes, it was published about 
1930 by the Yu Chéng Book Company, a 
Shanghai concern which specialized in re- 
producing art works by the photo-offset 
process. The selection was made from col- 
lections of imperial households and private 
owners by Din Ping Tsze (Ti P‘ing-tzu), 
founder of the Yu Chéng Company and 
one of the leading art connoisseurs of the 
country. The pictures, accompanied by 
Chinese and English captions, are mostly 
in monochrome, but some are colored by 
hand. This album was presented by Mr. 
Drx to the late General McCoy when he 
was stationed in China and it is auto- 
graphed in both Chinese and English. A 
second album presented by Mrs. McCoy 
consists of reproductions of Chinese paint- 
ings, calligraphy, and art objects which 
were displayed at the First National Art 
Exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Education of the National Gov- 
ernment of China in 1929. It is also in 
two massive volumes, the first one dealing 
with modern art and the second with 
ancient. 

Yen-tu shih-pang t‘u, which has the 
English title The Shop Signs of Peking 
and was issued in 1931 by the Chinese 
Painting Association of Peking, is a unique 
little compilation of 18 leaves also pre- 
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sented by Mrs. McCoy. It contains 101 
signs of the different trades found in the 
ancient city, comparable to the striped 
poles of barber shops and the three balls 
found hanging in front of pawnshops in this 
country today. These signs identify at a 
glance the trades they represent. For in- 
stance, a wine shop is represented by a 
gourd used as a container for liquor; a 
tobacco store is denoted by a pipe; and a 
music store by an image of a musical in- 
strument. English captions in this album 
are printed and the Chinese characters are 
handwritten; the colored illustrations are 
handpainted. Since these shop signs have 
gradually fallen into disuse, this compila- 
tion serves as a pictorial record of the 
various trades of China in the old days. 


Japan 

One of the remarkable Japanese publi- 
cations received last year is a 3-volume set 
entitled Toky6 koki shashin chizu (Aerial 
Photographic Atlas of Tokyo), compiled 
by the Shashin Sokurydjo (Photographic 
Survey Institute) and published by Sdgen- 
sha, of Tokyo,’ during 1953-54. It con- 
tains 449 photographs, measuring approxi- 
mately 15 by 12 inches. Each is preceded 
by a transparent overlay on which are 
printed pertinent place-names and pivotal 
house-numbers, indicating in great detail 
the composition of administrative dis- 
tricts. Each volume is provided with a 
separately bound index from which it is 
possible to determine for each ward the 
exact locations of roads, bridges, Govern- 
ment offices, police and sanitary organiza- 
tions, communications services, schools, 
research institutes, hospitals, shrines and 
temples, important private companies, 
parks, theaters, and many other municipal 
features. The photographs were taken 


* Hereafter the place of publication for titles 
named in this section of the report is Tokyo un- 
less specifically noted otherwise. 
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from a height of 2,500 meters, giving a re- 
duction of 10,000 to 1. 

Another book in the field of geography 
worthy of mention is the Nihon kdki 
shashin chiri (Japanese Geography by 
Aerial Photography), published in 1954. 
Out of numerous aerial photographs taken 
after Japan regained her freedom to fly 
in 1952, Tapa Fumio, professor of geog- 
raphy of Tokyo University, and WaTaAn- 
ABE Akira of the Photographic Survey In- 
stitute have made an excellent study of 
the characteristic geographical features of 
the country which are best revealed by 
aerial photography. The book contains 
2 fine color plates, 157 plates, and 4 color 
plates which appear in 3-dimensional con- 
figurations when looked at with the pair 
of viewers attached to the book. Each 
plate is accompanied by a brief descrip- 
tion in both Japanese and English, and 
a general summary of the geographic fea- 
tures of the country as revealed by the 
aerial photography is given at the end of 
the book. 

The Library has also received a 3-vol- 
ume set of Nihon bunkazai shashinshi (A 
Collection of the Photographs of the Cul- 
tural Properties), issued by the Bunkazai 
Kyokai (Society for Cultural Properties) 
and published by the Zenkoku Kydiku 
Tosho Kabushiki Kaisha in 1954. This 
is the first collection of photographs of 
representative Japanese cultural assets to 
be put out since the law pertaining to the 
protection of cultural properties came into 
effect on May 30, 1950. Prior to its en- 
actment Japan’s important art and histori- 
cal objects had been protected by different 
laws, but the standard was rather loosely 
defined and the number of these objects 
became too great to assure them satisfac- 
tory protection with the limited funds al- 
lotted for the purpose. Many of them 
were destroyed or damaged in the war, 
and about 3,000 simply “disappeared” 
during the postwar confusion and eco- 
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nomic distress. The fire that broke out 
in the Kondd (Golden Hall) of the 
Horyaji Temple on January 26, 1949, 
caused irreplaceable damage and spurred 
the National Diet to enact the present law. 
The new Cultural Properties Protection 
Commission was established in the Min- 
istry of Education to select, supervise, and 
protect cultural properties. The term 
“cultural properties” includes not only 
paintings, sculpture, artcrafts, architec- 
ture, historic sites, natural scenic sites, and 
rare or unique fauna and flora, but also 
the techniques connected with music, 
dancing, and artcraft, as well as archae- 
ological remains as yet to be unearthed. 
The present work was supervised by the 
Commission. It contains excellent pho- 
tographic reproductions, some in colors, 
of the more important cultural properties 
of present-day Japan, and gives brief ar- 
ticles explaining these properties and the 
standards by which the various categories 
were selected for protection by law, a com- 
plete list of the properties, and a chrono- 
logical table of Japanese culture. 

Among several important publications 
of the Japanese Government are two vol- 
umes of Shéwa zaiseishi (History of Pub- 
lic Finance in the Showa Era), compiled 
by the Ministry of Finance and published 
by Toyo Keizai Shimpdsha in 1954. The 
history of Japanese public finance from 
the beginning of the Meiji era (1868) to 
the end of the Taisho era (1926) was cov- 
ered in two previous publications: Meiji 
zaiseishi (History of Public Finance in the 
Meiji Period), in 15 volumes, compiled by 
the Meiji Zaiseishi Hensankai (Society for 
the Compilation of the History of Public 
Finance in the Meiji Period), an ad hoc 
society formed mostly by the staff of the 
Ministry of Finance, and published by the 
Maruzen Company between 1904 and 
1908; and Meiji Taish6é zaiseishi (History 
of Public Finance in the Meiji-Taisho Pe- 
riod) , in 20 volumes, compiled by the Min- 


istry of Finance and published by the 
Zaisei Keizai Gakkai (Society of Finan- 
cial Economy), between 1936 and 1940. 
The new history covers the period from 
1926 to 1945, when the former structure 
of Japanese public finance was virtually 


undermined by the impact of the war. It 
will be in 15 volumes when completed and 
will encompass the subjects of public 
finance structure and system, fiscal prob- 
lems, special national defense expendi- 
tures, taxation, bonds and loans, govern- 
ment monopoly and other government 
enterprises, national estates, monetary sys- 
tems and prices, banking and finance, gov- 
ernment investment, international finance 
and trade, local finance, and public finance 
of the former Japanese territorial posses- 
sions. The two volumes thus far pub- 
lished deal with bonds and loans (vol. 6) 
and local finance (vol. 14). 

In 1954 the Ministry of Education pub- 
lished the Gakusei hachijinen shi (An 
Eighty-Year History of the School Sys- 
tem). This is the result of a project be- 
gun in 1952 to commemorate the eightieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
modern Japanese school system. The his- 
tory is divided into six headings: the be- 
ginning of modern education, 1872-85; 
basic plans for the modern educational 
system, 1886-98; the implementation of 
the modern educational system, 1899- 
1916; the expansion of the educational 
system, 1917-36; education during war- 
time, 1937-45; and the establishment of 
the new educational system, 1945-52. 
There is a more detailed description of 
the last two periods, since the early ones 
were covered in the previous work, 
Gakusei shichijunen shi (A Seventy-Year 
History of the School System), issued in 
1942. Three-fifths of this voluminous 
work (1,182 pages) is devoted to docu- 
mentary materials, such as the imperial 
rescripts, laws and ordinances, SCAP di- 
rectives, charts showing the administrative 
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structures of the educational and school 


systems, statistics, and chronological tables. 

The Ministry of Forestry and Agricul- 
ture some years ago commissioned Dr. 
Touata Seiichi of Tokyo University, a 
well-known agricultural economist, and 
other scholars to write a history of Japanese 
agriculture from the beginning of the 
Meiji period. They formed a special ad 
hoc society called Nogyo Hattatsushi 
Chésakai (Society for the Study of the 
History of Agricultural Development) in 
1950, and the product of their labors be- 
gan emerging from the press in 1953 under 
the title Nihon nédgyd hattatsushi (The 
History of the Development of Japanese 
Agriculture) (Chid Koéronsha). To be 
completed in 10 volumes, the work is di- 
vided into five parts: the beginning of 
modern Japanese agriculture to the be- 
ginning of the Sino-Japanese War in 1894; 
its development up to World War I; the 
transitory period, through the depression, 
and to the inception of the wartime struc- 
ture; the wartime period from the 1930's 
to the end of World War II; and general 
observations and summaries. Each vol- 
ume contains a descriptive text with re- 
search papers on specific subjects such as 
histories of regional and local agricultural 
development and individual agricultural 
organizations, and reprints of agricultural 
literature of historical value. The Library 
has received the first three volumes, which 
cover the first part of the work. 

A most useful reference set of which the 
first two volumes (1953) have been added 
to the collections is Nihon kokusei jiten 
(Dictionary of Administration Records) , 
compiled by the Nihon Kokusei Jiten Kan- 
k6kai and published by Rengd Shuppansha. 
It will comprise 15 volumes of about 1,000 
pages each and a separate index volume. 
It is arranged chronologically according to 
cabinets from the time of the first It6 Cab- 
inet. The administration records and the 
events that took place during the regime 
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of each cabinet are classified for treatment 
according to the following subjects: the 
Imperial household, government and poli- 
tics, laws and regulations, foreign relations, 
military affairs, education, banking and 
finance, industry and economics, shipping 
and transportation, postal services and 
communications, science, culture and reli- 
gion, and society at large. All the entries 
are documented fully, and each volume 
contains a number of contemporary photo- 
graphs, brief biographical sketches, and 
pertinent statistical tables. Volume one 
gives a brief description of the govern- 
mental structure from the Meiji Restora- 
tion until the Cabinet system was adopted. 
It also contains as a special supplement a 
complete list of the persons banished from 
Tokyo when the Government exercised the 
controversial security clause (Hoan jérei) 
in 1887. 

The Library has also received two 
sources in the field of social science which 
have been long inaccessible to students. 
Heimin shimbun (Common People’s News- 
paper) issued its first number on October 
15, 1903, shortly before the Russo-Japanese 
War. It was a militant antiwar weekly. 
Its editors were socialists of various per- 
suasion such as Kotoxu Denjiré (Shisui), 
Sakart Toshihiko (Kosen), and others. 
Koroxu later became an anarchist and 
was executed in 1911 for conspiring to 
assassinate the Emperor. The weekly was 
suppressed by the authorities with No. 
64 (Jan. 29, 1905). The present acquisi- 
tion consists of the first two volumes 
(1953) of a 4-volume reprint giving all the 
articles and features except advertisements 
and unannotated “new books received.” 
Articles in English have been brought to- 
gether at the end of each volume. 

Sekki (Red Flag), the prewar organ of 
the Japanese Communist Party, issued its 
first number on February 1, 1928, and the 
last (No. 187) on February 20, 1935. It 


was an outlaw publication and was printed 
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underground. The editorial office of 
Akahata (Red Flag), the postwar organ 
of the Party, gathered all but 10 issues, 
including the extras, and the San‘ichi 
Shobé, of Kyoto, has published them in 
photographically reduced facsimile repro- 
ductions. The Library has received the 
first two volumes, covering the period 
February 1, 1928, to July 2, 1932. 

Three dictionaries which have been 
widely used in their respective fields have 
been recently issued in revised editions. 
Bukkyd dai jiten (Dictionary of Bud- 
dhism), by Dr. Mocuizuxtr Shink6é, was 
published in 1936 in seven volumes. The 
product of 31 years’ labor, it immediately 
won respect and gained wide use among 
students of Buddhism. Prolonged use re- 
vealed the need for its revision and enlarge- 
ment, and Dr. Mocuizuki1 was engaged in 
this when he died in 1948 at the age of 80. 
His associates continued the work, and 
the Sekai Seiten Kanko Kyokai (Society 
for the Publication of the World Sacred 
Literature), of Kyoto, began publishing 
it in 1954 in new format and with the new 
name of Mochizuki Bukky6é dai piten. It 
will comprise eight volumes, of which the 
third has been published. The first seven 
are to remain unchanged except for the 
addition of a few frontispieces and the 
gathering-together of the plates in each 
volume after the frontispieces. 

Kenkyusha’s New  Japanese-English 
Dictionary was issued in an entirely new 
edition in 1954. This much-used diction- 
ary, which is popular both abroad and in 
Japan, was first published in 1931 under 
the general editorship of TAKENoBU 
Yoshitar6 and went through more than a 
hundred printings. In 1949 an enlarged 
edition came out, with 68 pages of new 
words inserted at the beginning of the book. 
The 1954 edition was rewritten and en- 
larged under the general editorship of 
Katsumarta Senkichiré. It uses the modi- 


fied Hepburn system of romanization as in 


the former editions with one exception. 

Heibonsha’s Shinsen dai jimmei jiten 
(Newly Compiled Dictionary of Names) 
also appeared in an entirely new edition 
under the title Dai jimmei jiten (Great 
Biographical Dictionary) in 1953. The 
first five of 10 volumes have been published. 

One of the most important centers of Far 
Eastern research in Japan is the Toyo 
Bunka Kenkyiasho (Institute for Oriental 
Culture), which is affiliated with Tokyo 
University. This Institute, of which the 
eminent and widely known Prof. Nupa 
Noboru is director, conducts extensive and 
systematic research in many phases of 
Oriental culture, including history, eco- 
nomics, religion, philosophy, literature, 
language, geography, law, politics, and the 
fine arts. Although the entire Far East 
is within its purview, its chief emphasis is 
on China and the areas adjacent to it. It 
has many distinguished scholars on its 
staff, two of whom, Prof. YAMAmMoToO 
Tatsur6, whose special field is Annamese 
history and bibliography, and Prof. Urpa 
Toshio, authority on political science and 
foreign relations, recently conducted re- 
search in the United States under Rocke- 
feller and Fulbright grants. 

The collections of the Institute, which 
consist primarily of works in Chinese, com- 
prise about 191,000 volumes. Many of 
these works were inherited from the old 
Toho Bunka Gakuin (Academy of Oriental 
Culture), which was supported in part by 
subventions from the Gaimushdo ( Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs) and which was dis- 
solved on April 1, 1948. 

The Institute’s main organ is Tdy6 
Bunka Kenkyitisho kiyé (Memoirs of the 
Institute of Oriental Culture), of which 
the first issue appeared in December 1943. 
Further publication was suspended until 
after the Pacific War; no. 2 appeared in 
September 1951. Since then a new issue 


has appeared about every nine months; no. 
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6 was published in November 1954. The 
Institute has presented a complete set to 


the Library. 

Another of its important publications is 
T6y6 bunka kenkyai (Oriental Culture Re- 
view), issued from 1944 to 1949. At 
present the Library’s set lacks no. 9 (Sept. 
1948) and no. 10 (Feb. 1949), but the 
Institute has undertaken to supply copies. 
It has also furnished a complete set of a 
third important serial, which has taken the 
place of the Téyd bunka kenkyii, and 
which, with the Téyd Bunka Kenkyisho 
kiyd, is being published at present, the 
Téyd Bunka (Oriental Culture). Publi- 
cation began with no. 1 in January 1950; 
the latest to appear is a combined issue, no. 
15-16, which was published in March 
1954, 

Professor Nmpa also has presented copies 
of the second edition of his own book, 
Chigoku no néson Kazoku (The Family 
in the Agricultural Villages of China), is- 
sued in 1954, and of a work by Prof. Supo 
Yoshiyuki entitled Chiigoku tochi seido-shi 
kenkya (Studies in the History of the Land 
System in China), published last year. He 
also gave a copy of Téyd Bunka Kenkyiisho 
yoran (Conspectus of the Work of the In- 
stitute for Oriental Culture), which ap- 
peared in 1952 and lists the numerous 
writings by staff members which have ap- 
peared in various learned journals. 

Two volumes of the series entitled 
Kahoku nodson kanké chésa hokoku sho 
Reports of Field Studies in North China’s 
Agricultural Villages) , which is being com- 
piled under the general supervision of 
Professor Nupa, and which was discussed 
by Prof. Marius B. Jansen in The Far East- 
ern Quarterly (vol. 12, no. 2, Feb. 1953, 
pp. 246-47) have now appeared. 

Another leading center of Oriental 
studies in Tokyo is the Toy6 Bunko (The 
Oriental Library), whose many publica- 
tions were discussed in the February 1951 
issue of this Journal. The director, Mr. 
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Iwar Hirosato, has presented two addi- 
tional works. The first is Téyd Bunko 
kanseki sdsho bunrui mokuroku (A Classi- 
fied Catalog of Chinese Books and Col- 
lectanea in the Oriental Library), dated 
April 1945. Since T6y6 Bunko has in its 
possession one of the world’s leading col- 
lections of Chinese books, this catalog will 
be a useful reference source. The second 
work is Hrxata Ryishd’s Honjé-kyd no 
shiséteki kenkyi (A Historical Study of 
the Thoughts in Jatakas and Similar 
Stories) , published in two volumes in 1954. 
Last year the Téyd Bunko also published 
a Catalog of the Téyd Bunko Publications, 
in whi_n all of its publications to date are 
listed in English. This will be useful to 
libraries which hold partial sets and wish 
to complete their holdings. 

An interesting current report on Far 
Eastern studies throughout the world ap- 
peared in the October and November 1954 
issues of Gakujutsu geppo (Japanese Scien- 
tific Monthly), compiled under the aus- 
pices of the Daigaku Gakujutsu Kyoku of 
the Mombush6é (Ministry of Education), 
and published by the Nihon Gakujutsu 
Shinké-kai. Most of the contributors to 
the report are leading Japanese scholars in 
various fields of Oriental research. ‘The 
articles in the November issue, which 
chiefly discuss centers of Far Eastern re- 
search and Far Eastern learned societies in 
Japan, will be of especial interest to Ameri- 
can students. 


Korea 


Because of the unsettled situation in Ko- 
rea it has not been possible to conduct a 
comprehensive and well-rounded program 
for acquiring publications. The Library 
has received about 350 items from the Re- 
public of Korea, principally as gifts or 
through exchange. An exchange agree- 
ment arranged with Mr. Pyon U-kydng, 
President of Sudo Munhwa-sa and Di- 


rector of the Korean Publishers Associa- 
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tion, who visited the Library in October 
1953, has brought in a number of substan- 
tial works. 

A useful reference work is Kungmun-hak 
sajon (A Dictionary of Korean Literature) 
compiled by a folklorist, Cu‘oz Sang-su, 
and published by Tongsong Munhwa-sa, 
of Seoul, in 1953. This contains annotated 
entries for classic works of Korean litera- 
ture, accompanied by biographical data on 
authors. Interpretation of Korean literary 
phraseology is also dealt with. Each item 
is entered under the Korean vernacular 
form followed by Chinese characters, and 
the arrangement is according to the Korean 
alphabetical order. There is no index. 

Another important biographical and 
bibliographical handbook is Hyéndae segye 
munhak sajon (Dictionary of Contempo- 
rary World Literature), compiled by 
Kwak Chong-won and published in 1954 
by Ch‘angin-sa, of Seoul. It deals with 
world literary history and trends and gives 
discussions of world masterpieces. Biog- 
raphies of a number of contemporary 
Korean authors are included, together with 
interpretations of Korean bibliographical 
terms. The arrangement also follows the 
Korean vernacular and alphabetical order. 

Kajong paekkwa sajon (Home Encyclo- 
pedia) was published by Sams6ng-sa, of 
Seoul, in 1954. It has 11 chapters, dealing 
with various laws and statutes; Korean 
customs and conventional ceremonies; 
letter writing; first aid; women’s hygiene; 
instructions for obtaining various kinds of 
licences; general Korean history; Korean 
geography and economic and vital statis- 
tics; the climate and the calendar of Korea; 
and agricultural information. 

Another useful work is the Sandp 
chongnam (Manual of Korean Industry), 
published in 1954 by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Korea, in Seoul. This 
is a more comprehensive study of Korean 
industrial fields than that in the 20-volume 
San6p chosa (Korean Industrial Research 


Series) , which were published by the same 
department during 1952-53. 


A translation of historical interest was 


presented by Dr. Cu‘or Sang-ch‘ae, Presi- 
dent of Chdllam University, in Kwangju. 
This is Kanyang-nok (A Memoir), written 
by Kano Hang (1567-1618) and translated 
from Chinese into Korean by a professor 
at the University, Yr Ul-ho. It was pub- 
lished in 1952 by Minjok Munhwa-sa, 
of Seoul. The author was an official of 
the Korean Government who was captured 
by the Japanese invaders in the Imjin 
Woeran (Hideyoshi Invasion). During 
the four years of his captivity, from 1592 
to 1595, he obtained valuable information 
about the Japanese political structure and 
social practices. His memoir, written dur- 
ing that period, contains his observations 
of the political and social differences be- 
tween Japan and Korea, and gives geo- 
graphical and topographical information. 

No publications have been received from 
North Korea during the past year. 


Near East 


It would not have been surprising, in 
view of the disturbed condition in the 
Near and Middle East, if the receipts in 
the languages of this area had fallen be- 
hind that of the last year reported, 1952. 
To say, therefore, that the acquisitions 
numbered 1,283 implies two things. First, 
the fact that the receipts were better than 
in either of the prior two years might in- 
dicate that the rate of decline in the pub- 
lishing field has ended and that increasing 
amounts may be expected in the future. 
Second, the character of the receipts must 
be carefully scrutinized in order to ascer- 
tain if there are any noticeable trends or 
changed emphases. 

Since no detailed report was published 
in 1953, the discussion of the pattern of 
acquisitions will include descriptions of 
outstanding items from the receipts of that 
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year, especially as they pertain to those 
of 1954. 

The 1,283 items referred to above are 
divided as follows: 407 in Persian, 382 
in Arabic, 201 in Armenian, and 192 in 
Turkish. There were also 97 in other 
linguistic groups, such as Pushtu and 
Kurdish. Much of the material received 
from the area consisted of newspapers and 
periodicals, which are not included in this 
report. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Near East Section, receipts in Persian 
formed the largest group. Several factors 
contributed to this. The millenary of the 
great Ibn Sina, known to the Western 
World as Avicenna, was celebrated by a 
number of special publications. Those of 
the University of Tehran, which always 
make up a large percentage of the receipts 
in Persian, reached a new high, amount- 
ing to more than 65 items. Six publica- 
tions in the field of economics were re- 
lated directly to the oil question. Further 
analysis of the receipts shows a charac- 
teristic pattern for publications from Iran. 
Literature as usual was in the first place, 
with 71; science next, with 48; then re- 
ligion and philosophy, 44; history, 34; law, 
33; and language and _ linguistics, 29. 
Bibliographical and reference works were 
represented by the unusually large number 
of 24, and other subjects could be counted 
in smaller amounts. 

Volumes 8 and 10 of the Farhang-e 
joghrafiya ty-ye Iran, published by the Bu- 
reau of Geography of the Iranian Army 
Tehran, 1953-54) , have appeared. These 
complete the Library’s holdings of this 
important geographical work. They deal 
with the Isfahan, Kerman, and Mokran 
districts. 

Special note should be made of the con- 
tinuation of the encyclopedia which began 
to reach the Library last year. The Log- 
hat ndmeh, by Ali Akbar Dehkhoda, is 


a most ambitious project, made possible 
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by an act of the Iranian Parliament. It 
represents the results of 40 years of lexi- 
cographical work on the part of the au- 
thor. The Library has thus far received 
19 fascicules of varying sizes. They are 
not in alphabetical order but each section 
is complete in itself for certain parts of 
the alphabet. They were published in 
Tehran at the Majless Press between 1946 
and 1952. The finished work may run 
into 50 volumes. It is the first of its kind 
both in the scope of its coverage and in 
the unique methods used in its com- 
pilation. 

Eleven numbers of a useful handbook, 
Majmwih salianih, or “yearly collection” 
of laws and administrative regulations, 
were received. They cover various years 
from 1928 to 1952. These handbooks are 
in no sense a substitute for the Official 
Gazette or the Collections of Laws, but 
could be a timesaving aid for anyone who 
does not require the longer and more de- 
tailed publications. They are published 
by the Iranian Parliament in Tehran. 

The second volume of Hasan Pirnia’s 
history of ancient Iran, Iran bastan, cov- 
ering the period from the fifth century 
B. C. to the end of Alexander’s time, is 
worth noting as a further contribution in 
the field of Iranian history by one of Iran’s 
own scholars. This profusely illustrated 
volume of over 1,900 pages was published 
at Tehran in 1953-54. 

It was natural that Iran should take 
greater notice of the millenary of Ibn 
Sina than other countries, since he spent 
the greater part of his life there. Eleven 
publications received last year dealt with 
the great physician-philosopher or with 
some phase of his work. Most of them 
were prepared under the direction of the 
organization set up by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment to promote the celebration. Of 
these, the biography by Zabihollah Safa 
entitled Jashn naémeh Ebn Sind (Tehran, 


1952), should be noted as a well-prepared 
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work containing a complete list of the 
works of Ibn Sina. Three of them dealt 
with him as a scientist, one as a physician, 
and two as a philosopher. Of the non- 
official publications, the biography by Sa‘id 
Nafisi entitled Pir Sind (Tehran, 1954), 
which appeared after the celebration, ap- 
pears noteworthy. 

Current interest in the development of 
language and linguistics in Iran is reflected 
in three publications on local dialects. In 
each case the dialect is used as a vehicle to 
discuss the structure and development of 
the Persian language in relation to the dia- 
lect. One is a study of the Tati dialect in 
Kringan near Tabriz, Giayesh Kringdn, 
Tati, by Yahya Zoka (Tehran, 1953). <A 
second deals with the dialect in Gilan, 
Farhang gilaki, by Manutchehr Sotideh 
(Tehran, 1953). The third is a recension 
of an old manuscript dictionary by Fazlol- 
lah Gorgani entitled Vazheh ndmeh Gor- 
gani, edited by Sadeq Kia and published 
in 1951 under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Tehran. 

Of the 71 receipts in Persian literature, 
a few may be cited as representative ex- 
amples of present-day writing. From the 
pen of Mohammad Qazvini there is a col- 
lection of 20 essays, Bist maqalih Qazvini 
(Tehran, 1954). Actually two volumes 
in one, these selected writings by an out- 
standing scholar include his autobiography. 
Of quite a different sort is a publication of 
the Divan Baba Tahir ’Uryan by Vahid 
Dastgirdi, himself a poet. This collection 
of 592 lines, most certainly attributed to 
the great dialect poet of Hamadan, who 
belongs to the mid-eleventh century, is 
illustrated in color by Mohammad Tajvidi, 
with border decorations in the best Persian 
style, and might be said to be a de luxe 
edition. Among the recent novels is 
Sereshk (Tear), by Mohammad Hijazi 
(Tehran, 1953). Finally, there is a col- 
lection of plays and short stories (Tehran, 
1954) by Sadeq Hedayat, some of whose 


works have been translated into French. 


This bears the title of the first play, Parvin 
dokhter Sasan (Parvin Sasan’s Daughter), 
and includes Isfahan nesf Jahan (Isfahan, 
Half of the World), Afarg (Death), 
Sam pingeh, and Havasbaz. 

The University of Tehran has published 

Seyr farhang dar Iran va maghreb zamin 

Tehran, 1953), by Isa Sadiq. This study 
of more than 700 pages traces the develop- 
ment of education in Iran and in the West 
from the Iranian point of view. 

An important work in philosophy, now 
in its third edition, is Seyr hekmat dar 
‘Oriipa, by Ali Forighi. This book, trac- 
ing the development of philosophy in 
Europe, has been a basic source. Its 
author was responsible for introducing the 
study of Western philosophy into Iran. 

The outstanding receipts in Arabic have 
come from Egypt. Arrangements made 
with the American University of Cairo 
three years ago insure the Library a care- 
fully chosen supply of current publications, 
bound in Egypt and delivered ready for 
use. Their selection covers a wide range 
of subjects and methods of treatment. A 
few may be noted. On the occasion of the 
Ibn Sina millenary, the Arabic scholar, 
Ahmad Amin, published a compilation of 
the works of three great philosophical 
writers, Ibn Sina, Ibn Tufayl, and al- 
Suhrawardi, all of whom dealt with the 
problems of mystical philosophy. It bears 
the title Hayy-ibn-Yaqzan (Cairo, 1952) 
and has a carefully edited foreword by the 
editor, who was one of the foremost Arabic 
scholars of this century. This idea of com- 
bining the writings of authorities on the 
same or similar subjects is a new method of 
treating the classics and offers interesting 
opportunities. Also noteworthy is a life 
of Ibn Taymiyah, the famous jurist and 
theologian of the thirteenth century, Jbn 
Taymiyah hayadtuhu wa ‘sruhu ara uhu 
wa fighuhu, by Muhammad Abu Zahrah 


Cairo, 1952). It will be of interest to 


- 
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Western students that a new Arabic edi- 


tion of the Thousand and One Nights 
(Alf laylah wa laylah) has been prepared 
by three Egyptians; Hasan Jawhar, Mu- 
hammad Ahmad Baraniq, and Amin 
Ahmad al-‘attar. This edition (Cairo, 
1953) is in three volumes and is partially 
voweled. 

The receipts in Arabic have followed 
the customary pattern, with only a few 
exceptions. Books on law are the largest 
group (100), five countries being covered 
in this most important field. From Egypt 
alone 52 books on law were received. 
Literature is next with 89: then history, 
with 65; religion and philosophy, with 27; 
and biography, with 22. 

A publication which becomes more use- 
ful each year is the general directory for 
Egypt and the Sudan and the Arab coun- 
tries, published in Egypt under the title 
al-Dalil al-‘am lil-qatr al-misri wal-Siidan 
wal-‘aqtar al ‘arabiyah. The 1954 edition 
has been received, 

Two acquisitions in the field of religion 
are noteworthy. Abd al-Muta’al al-Sa’idi 
has published Ta’rtkh al-islah fi al-Azhar 
(History of Reform in the Azhar) (Cairo, 
n.d.). The author, a member of the uni- 
versity staff, writes that his book is the first 
to deal with this subject in relation to the 
oldest of Muslim universities. In another 
department of religious activity, the Li- 
brary now has the first volume of the 
Mu‘jam alfaz al-Qurdn al Karim (Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Quran) (Cairo, 1953). 
This series, begun under the auspices of the 
Majma‘ al-Lugah al-‘Arabiyah (Arabic 
Language Association) has thus far cov- 
ered the first four letters of the alphabet in- 
cluding tha. 

A more unusual publication is the Al- 
A’lam wa Sharat al-Mulk fi wédi al-Nil 
(Flags and Coats of Arms in the Valley of 
the Nile) by al-Bakabashi ‘abd al-Rahman 
Zaki, Director of the War Museum (Cairo, 
1948). This treatment of the flags and 
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standards used in Egypt naturally includes 
references to flags used by other Arab 
countries, even going back to standards 
used by pre-Islamic Arabs. 

The Taqwim dar al-‘uliim (Almanac of 
the Faculty of Arab Studies) (Cairo, 1952) 
was compiled by Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Jawwad and covers 75 years of the history 
of this branch of the university, down to 
1947. The history of the institution, the 
scope of its work, its administration, its 
graduates, and the posts they hold and 
have held are presented. Pictures and 
other material make the book an interest- 
ing commentary on the development of 
this old center of study, 

Notice should be taken of the publica- 
tions being received from the Instituto 
Muley el Hasan in Tetuan. A good exam- 
ple of the character of these publications 
is the Ta’rikh al Jami’at al Islamiyah al- 
kubrad, or Historia de las Grandes Uni- 
versidades Islamicas (Tetuan, 1953), by 
Muhammad al-Rahim Ghunaymah. 

Two interesting literary efforts are Shif@ 
al-rih (Cure of the Soul), by Mahmud 
Taymir (Cairo, 1951), and al Qissah fi al- 
adab al-‘arabi al-hadith (The Story in 
Modern Arabic Literature), by Muham- 
mad Yusuf Najm (Cairo, 1952). The 
first is a series of essays on present-day life 
by a prominent Egyptian playwright, and 
the second a venture into the general field 
of literary criticism in which the author 
deals with Arabic literature in Lebanon 
up to World War I. 

From Iraq the Library had previously 
received five volumes of Shu‘ard’ al-Hillah 
(Poets of Hillah) by Ali al Khaqani (Bagh- 
dad, 1951). With it has now been joined 
Naqd kitab Shu‘ard@ al Hillah (Criticism 
of the Book, Poets of Hillah) (Baghdad, 
1953). It is by a “great commentator” 
who prefers to remain anonymous and who 
feels that his criticism should be used as a 
supplement to the original 5-volume 
publication. 
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Of the 192 Turkish publications re- 
ceived, the largest groups are in the eco- 
nomics and technological fields, with 26 
in economics and 26 in agriculture. Bibli- 
ography and reference tools are next, with 
13; then history, with 10; beyond these 
there are no large single groups except for 
a number of translations of the classics 
into Turkish, a continuation of the com- 
prehensive translation program set up by 
the Turkish Government as a part of the 
popularization of New Turkish. 

In addition to the Tiirkiye bibliyografy- 
ast for general works, long an invaluable 
aid, there is now a Tiirkiye makaleler bib- 
liyografyasi. This is a bibliography of ar- 
ticles published in Turkish journals. 

Of special interest is the Demokrat parti 
tiiztik ve programi (The Demokrat Party; 
Its Regulations and Program), a brief 
treatment of the Turkish majority party 
(Ankara, 1953). 

A fine example of a university publica- 
tion is the Devletlerarasi hukuku ve styast 
tarth metinleri, by Nihat Erim (Ankara, 
1953). This is the first volume of a series 
on international law and political history, 
and deals with the period of the Ottoman 
Emperors. 


South Asia 


The Library’s acquisitions in Western 
languages, together with significant period- 
ical articles, are listed country by country 
in the third volume of Southern Asia: Pub- 
lications in Western Languages, a Quar- 
terly Accessions List. Items and trends of 
unusual interest are discussed here. 

Bibliographical information on current 
publications from and dealing with the 
area has been in constant demand, and a 
responsibility for satisfying this demand is 
beginning to manifest itself in the area. 
Another development of the year was a 
marked increase in receipts of publications 
from Indonesia and Thailand. 


Inp1A, PAKISTAN, TIBET AND CEYLON 


Two serial bibliographical publications 
in the social sciences began in 1954. One 
is South Asia Social Science Abstracts for 
the year 1952, containing abstracts of ar- 
ticles which appeared in Burmese, Cey- 
lonese, and Indian journals. The other 
is Social Science Bibliography, India, 1952, 
which includes books, reports, and ar- 
ticles in English in the field of the social 
sciences, published in India in 1952. 
These are the first issues of bibliographies 
that will be issued at intervals by the 
South Asia Service Cooperation Office of 
Unesco, at the C. S. I. R. Building, Old 
Mill Road, India. 

The Indian National Scientific Docu- 
mentation Centre at New Delhi is issuing 
semimonthly a publication entitled Insdoc 
List of Current Scientific Literature, which 
includes not only articles of area interest 
but also general scientific literature pub- 
lished in leading scientific and technical 
journals throughout the world. 

Volume 1 of a Union Catalogue of 
Learned Periodical Publications in South 
Asia, compiled by S. R. Ranganathan and 
others, was published with the assistance 
of Unesco by the Indian Library Associa- 
tion (London, 1953). This volume 
covers the physical and biological sciences. 

The West is particularly ignorant of 
literature in the modern languages of In- 
dia. Hindi Literature by Ram Awadh 
Dwivedi (Banaras, 1953) and A Challeng- 
ing Decade, Bengali Literature in the 
Forties by Lila Ray (Calcutta, 1953) add 
to our slight store of knowledge. 

The Pakistan Bibliographical Working 
Group of the Karachi University. Library 
is doing useful bibliographical work. It 
published during 1953 A Guide to Works 
of Reference Published in Pakistan and A 
Guide to Periodical Publications and 
Newspapers of Pakistan. A more com- 
plete list than the latter is A General List 
of Newspapers Published in Pakistan, is- 
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sued in 1954 by the Pakistan Government’s 
Press Information Department at Karachi. 
This list, which will appear at intervals, 
includes periodicals as well. 

An important contribution to Buddhist 
bibliography is A Catalogue of the Tohoku 
University Collection of Tibetan Works 
on Buddhism, compiled by ENsHO Kana- 
kura and others (Sendai, 1953). It lists 
24 collections, including the complete 
works of Bu-ston Rin-chen-grub and his 
disciple Sgra-tshad-pa Rin-chen rnam- 
rgyal, the complete works of the Dalai 
Lamas, I, II, V and VII, a collection of 
sutras and Sastras found in the Bkah- 
hgyur and Bstan-hgyur, published at dif- 
ferent places, and a collection of biogra- 
phies and histories. ‘The titles are given in 
Tibetan with romanization and in Chinese, 
and with English annotations or transla- 
tions. A classified index rounds out a very 
scholarly work. 

The Library has received six issues of a 
quarterly bibliography on Asia, Bibliog- 
graphia Asiatica, which was first published 
in March 1953 at Frankenau, Germany, 
by the Asia Library. 

Periodicals of importance which are 
being received include the following: 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. 
1, no. 1, September 1951. Baroda, Ba- 
roda Oriental Institute. Quarterly. 

The Journal of Industry G Trade, Vol. 
1, no. 1, August 1951. New Delhi, Min- 
istry of Commerce & Industry, Govt. of 
India. Monthly. 

Indian Sugar, Vol. 1, no. 1, June 1951. 
(Calcutta, Indian Sugar Mills Association]. 
Monthly. 

The Indian Economic Journal, the 
Quarterly Journal of the Indian Economic 
Association, Vol. 1, no. 1, July 1953. 
Bombay, Bombay University Press. 

Journal of the Pakistan Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. 1, no. 1, January 1953. 
Karachi, Pakistan Historical Society. 


Quarterly. 
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Pakistan Review, Vol. 1, no. 1, January 
1953. [Lahore, Ferozsons]. Monthly. 

The Ceylon Historical Journal, Vol. 1, 
no. 1, July 1951. [Dehiwela]. Quar- 
terly. 

Ceylon, Dept. of Census and Statistics, 
Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. 1, no. 
1, March 1950. [Colombo]. 


The supply of reference works on the 
area continues to cover a wide range of 
subjects. A few of the more important 
ones are: Libraries in India, 1951, issued 
by the Ministry of Education of the Gov- 
ernment of India (New Delhi, 1952) ; 
Directory of Indian Mines and Metals, 
compiled by P. K. Gosh (Calcutta, 1952) ; 
India at a Glance, a Comprehensive Ref- 
erence Book on India by G. D. Binani 
and T. V. Rama Rao (Calcutta, 1953) ; 
Indian Agricultural Atlas, issued by the 
India (Republic) Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics (Delhi?, 1952); India, a Refer- 
ence Annual, issued by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting (Delhi, 
1953) ; Summary of Census of Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1946-50 (Delhi, 1953) ; 
A Manual of the Geology of India and 
Burma, compiled from the observations of 
the Geological Survey of India and from 
unofficial sources by H. B. Medlicott and 
others (Calcutta, 1950) ; Indian Railways 
One Hundred Years, 1853 to 1953, by 
Jogendra Nath Sahni (New Delhi, 1953) ; 
Pakistan’s Industries, issued by the Pakis- 
tan Dept. of Advertising, Films and Publi- 
cations, (Karachi, 1953) ; Statistical Digest 
of Pakistan, \st issue (Karachi, 1950) ; and 
Census of Ceylon, 1953, issued by the Cey- 
lon Dept. of Census and Statistics (Co- 
lombo, 1953). 

Tibetan studies as usual enjoy world- 
wide scholarly attention. Three recent 
publications broaden our knowledge of the 
religion, religious literature and culture 
of Tibet: Quellen zur Geschichte der 
ttbetischen Bon-Religion, edited and trans- 
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lated by Helmut Hoffmann (Mainz, 
1950) ; Seven Years in Tibet, by Heinrich 
Harper, translated from the German by 
Richard Graves, with an introduction by 
Peter Fleming (London, 1953); and A 
Tibetan Index to the Mahavyut patti, with 
its Sanskrit Equivalents (Kyoto, n.d.). 

The Hyderabad State Government has 
presented to the Library a complete set 
of its official gazette in Urdu from 1871 to 
1950. It offers a mine of information on 
the history of the State Government. 

In general, publications in the languages 
of the area are little known in this country. 
Bibliographical information is lacking and 
acquisition through normal trade channels 
is difficult, but the Library is gradually 
strengthening its collections in the prin- 
cipal languages of northern India and 
Pakistan. Last year several hundred vol- 
umes were added in Bengali, Hindi and 
Panjabi, and plans for significant additions 
to the small Marathi and Urdu collections 
are in progress. 


BURMA 

In April 1954 the Burma Government 
released a long-awaited document of 
special interest to demographers entitled 
First Stage National Census of the Union 
of Burma. The three tables consist of four 
large mimeographed pages and deal ex- 
clusively with Burma’s capital and largest 
city, Rangoon. This statistical compila- 
tion gives data from the census taken in 
1953, classified by households and age 
groups, racial groups, marital status, insti- 
tutions, household industry (cottage indus- 
tries), and the number of farmers. It is the 
first of a series designed to be published in 
about 100 different tables. This first pub- 
lication of the 1953 Burma Census is note- 
worthy, since the tenth yearly census of 
Burma due in 1951 was postponed because 
of the Karen revolt and the Communist 
terrorism. 

Burma’s rich natural resources, the po- 
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tential for much greater production, and 
the inherent capacities of the Burmese 


people are presented clearly in the Prelimi- 
nary Report on Economic and Engineering 
Survey of Burma for Burma Economic 
Council (Rangoon, 1952) , prepared by the 
Knappen Tippetts Abbett Engineering 
Company of New York. It has numerous 
maps, charts, diagrams and tables. The 
following subjects are discussed: general 
background of the economic development 
program; the fiscal, monetary and credit 
system; agriculture; forestry; mineral in- 
dustry; transportation; communications; 
water resources; power development; and 
organization for planning and execution of 
economic development. 


THAILAND 

Valuable to those interested in the econ- 
omy of Thailand is the report prepared by 
Joseph S. Gould, Economic Adviser to the 
Presidency of the Council of Ministers who 
was also associated with the National Eco- 
nomic Council of the Thai Government, 
entitled Preliminary Estimates of the Gross 
Geographical Product and Domestic Na- 
tional Income in Thailand, 1938-39, 
1946-50 (Bangkok, 1952). The study 
presents some salient aspects of Thailand’s 
national income, and recommends that a 
National Income Research Division be cre- 
ated by the Thai Government: (a) to in- 
sure pertinent data for the construction of 
national income estimates; (b) to present 
the collected data in appropriate form; 
and (c) to publish periodic reports. 
INDOCHINA 

Information on economics, radio and 
telegraph, agriculture, industry, and trans- 
portations and communications is provided 
in Annuaire général du Viet-Nam.. . 
1952-1953 (Saigon, 1953?). A large por- 
tion of the volume gives the names and 
addresses of persons and organizations in 
South Vietnam, Central Vietnam, and 
North Vietnam (Viet Minh). 
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Le Riz, étude botanique, génétique, 
agrologique et technologique (1950), is- 
sued by the Archives de l’Office Indo- 
chinois du Riz, discusses techniques of rice 
cultivation primarily. Valuable statistical 
charts and tables are included, together 
with photographs and maps. 

A new serial publication issued monthly 
by the Cambodian Information Service in 
Phnom Penh (Vol. 1, no. 1, January 1953) 
is entitled Cambodge: revue illustrée 
Khmére. ‘The periodical includes features 
of interest to the historian, archaeologist, 
sociologist, economist, and others. 

Annuaire statistique du Viet-Nam (Sai- 
gon, 1951) is a bilingual publication 
(French and Vietnamese) issued by the 
Ministére de I’Economie Nationale which 
provides data on climate, population, 
medicine and health, education, law and 
courts, agriculture, forestry, industry, 
transportation, communication, finance, 
commerce, public works, property, and 
incomes. 


INDONESIA 

A valuable bibliographical compilation 
of books principally in the Indonesian 
language by G. Ockeloen, the first editor 
of Berita Bulanan, issued monthly by the 
Office of National Bibliography, is entitled 
Catalogus dari buku-buku jang diterbitkan 
di Indonesia, 1952-1953 (Bandung, 1954). 

Bunga rampai ekonomie (An Anthology 
on Economics) , by Dr. Sumitro Djojohadi- 
kusumo, Professor of Economics at the 
University of Indonesia and often referred 
to as Indonesia’s foremost economic and 
financial expert, is a symposium of articles 
on economic conditions in Indonesia which 
had been published previously in Indo- 
nesian newspapers and magazines. It ap- 
peared at Djakarta in 1951. 

The Ministry of Information of Indo- 
nesia published in 1949 a collection of 
photographs of important events and Indo- 
nesian leaders figuring in the Indonesian 
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postwar revolution entitled Lukisan revo- 
lusi rakjat Indonesia 1945-1949 (Draw- 
ings of the Revolution of the People of 
Indonesia, 1945-1949). This is a volume 
which could be used as documentary ma- 
terial by the historian. 


MALAYA 

Data on the Communist problem in 
Malaya is to be found in Report from 
Malaya, by Vernon Bartlett (London, 
1954). The volume is an attempt to ex- 
plain why Communism so nearly dis- 
organized the country, and why it has been 
unable to arouse sufficient nationalist 
enthusiasm to sweep the Communists into 
power. Opinions of persons in Malaya 
whom the author interviewed are included. 

Among the new serial publications re- 
ceived this year is The Malayan Journal of 
Tropical Geography, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Geography of the University of 
Malaya in Singapore. This periodical in- 
cludes detailed studies of tropical South- 
east Asia, and its articles are highlighted 
with maps, charts, and tables. 
PHILIPPINES 

Communism in the Philip pines is a pam- 
phlet which was published and released 
in 1952 by the Special Committee on Un- 
Filipino Activities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Philippines. It outlines 
the beginning, growth, and present status 
of the Communist Party of the Philippines. 
The study includes a description of Com- 
munist methods, such as infiltration of 
labor unions, the use of “front” organiza- 
tions, subversive propaganda, guerrilla 
warfare, and nationalism. 


Hebraica 


The bulk of the acquisition resulted 
from a well-regulated system of exchanges. 
Increased dependence on transfers, gifts, 
and copyright deposits became apparent. 
The Yiddish Scientific Institute—YIVO 
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of New York continued to supply excellent 
Yiddish writings. To the number of insti- 
tutions in this country with which the 
Library maintains active exchange relations 
were added Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Learning in Philadelphia, 
Brandeis University, and the Baltimore 
Hebrew College. 

Exchange sources in Israel supplied 
many valuable publications not readily 
available through normal trade channels, 
such as institutional reports, and helped 
fill gaps in the Government publications 
files. Among those especially helpful were 
the Library of the Knesset (or Parliament) 
of Israel, the State Archives and Li- 
brary of Israel, the Jewish National and 
University Library, the Israel Institution 
of Standards, the Department of Libraries 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
the Library Department of the General 
Federation of Labour, and the Technion 
Israel Institute of Technology. 

The initial issue of Hasefer: A Journal of 
Bibliography, published in Jerusalem by 
the Central Rabbinical Library of Israel 
under the editorship of Tsvi Harkavi, is 
noteworthy both for its rich contents and 
its excellent format. It gives an outline 
of the history of the Central Rabbinical 
Library, and related news, and lists the 124 
titles of rabbinica published in Israel dur- 
ing 1953 and the 294 commentaries on the 
opening tractate of the Babylonian 
Talmud, Berakot, compiled by Rabbi 
Reuven Margaliyot. ‘Olam ha-sefer is the 
new Official journal of the 47 publishing 
houses affiliated with the Hebrew Pub- 
lishers Association of Israel, which has 
its headquarters in Tel-Aviv. The first 
two issues of this trade publication, for 
April and June 1954, closely resemble 
Publishers Weekly. They list the Hebrew 
books which appeared in Israel between 
March and June 1954, and carry articles 
on the beginnings of printing in the Holy 
Land and on the reading habits of Israeli 


adolescents, together with notices of impor- 
tant literary anniversaries, literary news 
and awards, necrologies, and items of gen- 
eral interest to the profession. 

Something new for Israel is the Bib- 
liography of Public Administration, issued 
by the Civil Service Commission of the 
State of Israel. The first issue, that of 
May 1954, is arranged by author under the 
four general headings of general works 
on administration, history of administra- 
tion, public administration, and business 
management, and is grouped by country. 
Although the editor modestly points out 
that the bibliography is primarily designed 
to aid new public administrators in Israel, 
this handy issue should also prove of in- 
terest to people in other countries who are 
confronted with the same problems. The 
special contribution to the field of libra- 
rianship of the Sefer ha-shanah shel he- 
‘itona’im, tashyag (The Newspapermen’s 
Yearbook for 1953) consists in its de- 
tailed listing of the daily press in Israel 
and its permanent and editorial staffs. 
The biographical sketches of the members 
of the newspapermen’s associations will 
serve many useful purposes as will the 
list of foreign correspondents in Israel. 
A List of Publications in Humanities, Law, 
Science and Agriculture, 1946-1952, by 
Members of the Academic Staff of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem (Jeru- 
salem, 1953) is an expression of the con- 
tributions to the intellectual development 
of the new republic by this great center 
of learning in the Middle East. 

A Selected Bibliography of Articles 
Dealing with the Middle East, 1939-1950 
is “the first in a series,” covering the 
Arabian Peninsula, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Sudan, Iran and Tur- 
key, but excluding Israel. It was pub- 
lished in 1954 by the Economic Research 
Institute of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Its 1,442 entries stress the 
economic and socio-political aspects of the 
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region. Very useful also is The Israel 
Press Guide, No. 2, 1953, the trade list 
compiled and published by Sela‘, “the col- 
lective subscription” agency, which names 
367 current Israel newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals, giving frequency, place, price, lan- 
ge, 
tion. The 72-page Nerot tamid (Eternal 
Lights), published by the Israel Defense 
Ministry in 1954, is more than a bibli- 
ography of writings of and about those who 


guage, and party or organizational afhlia- 


gave their lives in Israel’s War of Inde- 
pendence. The 366 titles it records will 
prove a source of great interest to the 
trained social scientist. The detailed 38- 
page index citing references to colleagues 
and friends mentioned in the text en- 
hances its value. 

Bible research has made great progress 
in Israel during recent years. It resulted 
in large measure from direct contact with 
the environment which produced the Book 
of Books, familiarity with the landscape, 
and a wealth of archaeological discoveries. 
Numerous lectures, symposia, exhibitions, 
and excursions to ancient sites helped to 
popularize the subject and to create a de- 
mand for literature dealing with it. Getzel 
Kressel’s Mada‘ ha-mikra’, madrik bibli- 
yografi or The Study of the Bible; an An- 
notated Bibliography (Tel Aviv, 1953) is 
an excellent guide and a contribution to 
Bible study. Its special merit lies in the 
fact that it lists exhaustively everything of 
importance which has appeared in this 
field in Hebrew during the past two gen- 
erations, including magazine articles, 
studies buried in Festschriften, and related 
publications. Its coverage of Bible litera- 
ture in Western languages also should be 
noted. It opens with a chapter on gen- 
eral bibliographies on the Bible, introduc- 
tions, concordances, anthologies, etc. It 
then treats of Bible translations, biblical 
archaeology and epigraphy, exegesis, 
grammars and dictionaries, the historical 
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background, flora and fauna, maps and 
atlases, and ethnology and folklore. 

Through the kindness of the American 
Friends of the Israel Exploration Society 
the Library completed its file of the So- 
ciety’s official journal, the Hebrew quar- 
terly Yedi‘ot ha-hevrah lahakirat ’Erets 
Yisra’el va‘atikoteha, which contains short 
articles and reports on new excavations 
and investigations. From the same source 
came the 1953-54 issues of the Israel Ex- 
ploration Journal, a quarterly review in 
English which communicates “to scholars 
abroad the results of scientific investiga- 
tions of the Near East as carried out in 
Israel”; and its Hebrew annuals, entitled 
Eretz-Israel, which are devoted to compre- 
hensive studies in the field of archaeology, 
history and geography. “Em ha-amos- 
havot. Petah Tikvah (The Mother of 
Settlements — Petah Tiqvah) (Petah 
Tiqvah, 1953) was edited by Getzel Kres- 
sel in celebration of the diamond jubilee 
of this first Israel agricultural settlement, 
founded in 1878. Yerushalayim ( Jerusa- 
lem), edited by M. Ish-Shalom, M. 
Benayahu, and A. Shohet, and published 
in 1953, is valuable for its bibliography 
of the writings of the veteran Palestinog- 
rapher, I. Press, and its treatment of the 
history of Palestine and Jerusalem. 

In the field of belles-lettres, the bibli- 
ography of the works of one of Israel’s 
leading poets entitled Avraham Shlonsky; 
bibliyografiyah tarpab-tashay (Merhavia, 
1950), compiled by Samuel Lachower, de- 
serves mention. It opens with a list of the 
25 pseudonyms used by this great poet, 
which is followed by a chronological ar- 
rangement of his 584 original writings, the 
349 translations which emanated from his 
pen, musical compositions for his poems, 
appreciations, reviews, translations of his 
works, and works edited by him, totaling 
1339 items. A penetrating presentation of 
this great country is ’Erets lelo masakh, by 
Jacob Rubin (Odem) (Tel Aviv, 1953). 
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It affords a splendid illustration of what 
the trained eye of an unbiased, understand- 
ing and widely traveled reporter can ob- 
serve and describe. The title, A Land 
Without A Curtain, is not without signifi- 
cance in the present battle of ideologies. 
Reuben Avinoam’s A Hebrew Anthology 
of American Verse (Tel-Aviv, 1953), pre- 
senting translations from the works of 51 
leading American authors, testifies to the 
appreciation in Israel of American letters. 
It is a very timely publication, aimed at 
acquainting the rising generation of native 
Israelis with the products of the American 
spirit. 

The most welcome accession in the field 
of Hebrew library science is the new re- 
vised and enlarged edition (Tel-Aviv, 
1952) of the bibliographical lexicon of 
Hebrew literature entitled Bet ‘eked 
sefarim, first published in Antwerp in 
1928-31. In the words of its author, Ch. 


B. Friedberg, it lists “the whole Hebrew 
and Jewish-German literature, inclusive of 
the Arab, Greek, French-Provengal, 
Italian, Latin, Persian, Samaritan, Span- 
ish-Portuguese and ‘Tartarian works, 
printed in the years 1474-1950 with He- 
brew letters.’ The compiler, a leading 
Hebrew bibliographer, is a survivor of the 
Nazi reign of terror, who embodied in this 
work upwards of 50 years of painstaking 
research. To be completed in five vol- 
umes, and accompanied by alphabetical 
indexes of authors and of titles arranged 
by subject, this bibliographical lexicon will 
contain over 50,000 titles. Two volumes 
have thus far been received. The first, 
covering letters ’alef to zayin, lists 8,576 
titles. The second, letters het to mem, 
enumerates 8,793. It is an invaluable 


reference tool to the librarian, scholar, and 


bibliophile. 


Slavica and Hungarica 


HESE reports are concerned with 

accessions from the East European 

countries, excluding the USSR. 
The description of procurement trends and 
survey of German-language Slavica and 
of materials from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland was written by 
Paul L. Horecky of the Slavic and East 
European Division. For the section on 
Poland he was assisted by Janina Wojcicka. 
The report on Polish Yiddish literature 
was contributed by Isaac Goldberg of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division. The sec- 
tion on Hungarica is the work of Dr. Bela 
T. Kardos. 

The report on acquisitions from the 
USSR will appear in the next issue of the 
Quarterly Journal. 

PROCUREMENT TRENDS 

In the past year the procurement of pub- 
lications relating to Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia continued 
to be guided by the policy of bringing to the 
Library a selected body of information 
about these lands and their nationals, living 
both at home and abroad. The aggregate 
receipts consequently comprise printed ma- 
terials which are heterogeneous in several 
respects. They represent a cross section of 
the domestic publishing in these countries 
and of the growing volume of publications 
issued in many languages all over the world 
which are often invaluable both for the un- 
derstanding of the Slavic civilizations of 
the past and for contemporary happenings 
behind the Iron Curtain. As to subject, 
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these acquisitions cover a vast range of 
knowledge in a multitude of categories to 
which varying degrees of consideration 
have been given, in line with the Library’s 
actual and foreseeable needs. To say that 
a completely well-rounded and truly bal- 
anced selection is more in the nature of an 
ideal program than an objective capable of 
practical attainment would be perhaps to 
elaborate on the obvious. Such an aim 
could not be accomplished without the gift 
of clairvoyance, nor without the prerequi- 
site of a free flow of information, which, 
as is known, is subject to distinct limita- 
tions by the countries of the Soviet bloc. 
Nevertheless, considering the _ services 
which it proved possible, with the help of 
these materials, to render to Congress, 
executive agencies, and private users, it 
would appear that the procurement pro- 
gram has not fallen far short of antici- 
pating actual requirements. 

It goes without saying that in the Soviet- 
controlled countries all of the publishing 
is a sphere of pervasive ideological regi- 
mentation. As exemplified, for instance, 
by the following quotation from a recent 
Czechoslovak textbook on neurology, the 
radius of thought control extends even to 
spheres which normally would be consid- 
ered quite nonpolitical: 

Following the First Ideological Conference at 
Brno and at the initiative of the Party and 
Faculty Committees at Brno, the Second Faculty 
Collective conducted during the 1952 vacation 


a critical scrutiny of all textbooks on anatomy 
and histology. On this occasion certain defi- 
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ciencies were also detected in the field of neu- 
rology. After a careful screening of the textbooks 
all inadequate formulations were rectified. 

At the same time, this haphazardly 
chosen example goes to show that even 
marginal materials often cast revealing 
sidelights on conditions in these countries. 
Generally speaking, a thoughtful and dis- 
cerning scrutiny of the relevant sources will 
not fail to penetrate the screen of propa- 
ganda and isolate data meaningful for the 
evaluation of the political, economic, and 
cultural scene behind the Iron Curtain. 

In turning from the substantive charac- 
teristics of procurement to its quantitative 
trends, it may be pointed out that the in- 
take of post-1945 monographs in the lan- 
guages of the countries under review—ex- 
clusive of topical materials in the West 
European languages—amounted in the first 
10 months of 1954 to 3,572 items, roughly 
14 percent of the combined book output 
during the same period in these four coun- 
tries. For these 10 months the East Euro- 
pean Accessions List recorded for the areas 
under survey a total of 974 periodical titles, 
the bulk of which were received by the 
Library on a current basis. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that, begin- 
ning with June 1954, the East European 
Accessions List has contained semiannually 
cumulative lists of periodicals published in 
10 Central, East and Southeast European 
countries (including those presently re- 
viewed) or issued elsewhere in the lan- 
guages of these countries and currently re- 
ceived by the Library of Congress and 33 
other major American libraries. Since Au- 
gust 1954 the above-mentioned publication 
has also recorded in monthly supplements 
the currently received new serial titles, and 
lists of East European newspapers may be 
included in the future. 

All these printed materials have come to 
the Library through purchase or through 
various exchange arrangements with a 
multitude of West and East European 


academies of sciences, other learned insti- 
tutions, and libraries. For some countries, 
such as Yugoslavia, exchange has become 
the predominant means of acquisition. 

In 1953 the Library began to explore, 
with the help of a grant obtained from 
the Ford Foundation, the feasibility of 
establishing bibliographical controls over 
significant Slavic research materials in 
Western Europe and Finland. This pro- 
gram has since entered its operative phase, 
and the first reproductions of Slavic cata- 
logs or lists have been received from the 
Westdeutsche Bibliothek in Marburg, Ger- 
many, the Helsinki University Library, and 
the Royal Library in Stockholm. Similar 
materials are on order from eight other 
European libraries with appreciable Slavic 
collections. Thus the nucleus has been 
formed for a possible collection of Slavic 
catalogs which, if further developed, may 
turn into a most useful tool, both for the 
location and possible procurement on 
microfilm of important items which are 
inaccessible in this country. 

To bring into proper focus the diversi- 
fied aspects of the procurement program 
for the area, this report presents, in addi- 
tion to the customary exposition of the 
Library’s acquisitions from the countries 
under discussion, a brief survey of German- 
language publications in the field. It is 
hoped that similar specific procurement 
aspects may be included in future reports. 
No attempt has been made to describe 
accessions in law, music, science and tech- 
nology—except for the listing of a few 
general reference materials of recent date— 
since these categories are covered separately 
in other issues of the Quarterly Journal. 


East EuROPEAN StTuprEs AS REFLECTED 
IN SOME RECENT GERMAN-LANGUAGE 
PUBLICATIONS 

In the postwar period East European 
research in the German Federal Republic 
and in the Western Sector of Berlin has 
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witnessed a remarkable revival and expan- 


sion. Between the two World Wars Ger- 
man studies on East Europe were chiefly 
concentrated in Berlin, Breslau, and K6n- 
igsberg. The territorial and population 
changes which took place after 1945 in 
the eastern parts of Central Europe 
brought about the exodus of many schol- 
ars to West Germany, where they found 
propitious conditions for resuming and pur- 
suing their academic and research activi- 
ties without official interference. As a 
result, numerous research programs and 
centers came into being, some _inde- 
pendent and others affiliated with newly 
established Slavic and East European chairs 
at the universities. Their work has pro- 
duced a notable array of significant con- 
tributions to the knowledge of East Europe, 
present and past, albeit there are some 
publications of political coloration which 
address themselves specifically to the prob- 
lems and aspirations connected with the 
formerly German-inhabited territories. 
Under the auspices of the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft fiir Osteuropaforschung and with 
the cooperation of a staff of experts, Prof. 
Werner Markert, Director of the Institut 
fiir Osteuropaische Geschichte und Lande- 
skunde at the University of Tiibingen, 
‘dited the reference handbook Jugoslawien 
Cologne, Graz, 1953). This is the first 
part of a planned Osteuropa-Handbuch on 
all the East European countries; the vol- 


umes on Poland and the Soviet Union are 


already in preparation. The present 390- 
page handbook on Yugoslavia, a copiously 
documented and most serviceable compi- 
lation, contains a mine of useful informa- 
tion on the political, economic, and cultural 
life of the country, including a history of 
Yugoslavia since its foundation in 1918. 
The subject is treated in three main groups 
“People and Country,” “Politics and the 
State,” and “The Economy”). The work 
includes a list of political and economic 


treaties, reference indexes, and an extensive 
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selective bibliography of the pertinent lit- 
erature published in and outside of Yugo- 
slavia. Werner Markert is also the editor 
of the series Beitradge zur Geschichte Ost- 
curopas, which was started with Manfred 
Hellmann’s Das Lettenland im Mittelalter 
(Miinster, Cologne, 1954). The Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft fiir Osteuropaforschung pub- 
lishes, under his direction, a series of re- 
search reports on the entire East European 
region, Forschungsberichte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Zeitgeschichte. 

Another center of German non-Com- 
munist studies is the Osteuropa-Institut of 
the Free University in Berlin, which re- 
leased Forschungen zur osteuropdaischen 
Geschichte (Berlin, 1954) as the first vol- 
ume in the series Historische Verdffent- 
lichungen. Edited by Horst Jablonowski 
and Werner Philipp, this publication in- 
cludes a 61l-page bibliographical survey 
covering German-language literature on 
the history of the East and Southeast 
European countries from 1939 to 1952. 
The Institute also prepares economic and 
legal reports based mainly on translations 
from recent Polish sources. Its Slavic 
Seminar (Slawisches Seminar) under Pro- 
fessor Max Vasmer has published six 
studies on Slavic languages and literature 
as a part of Verdffentlichungen der Abtei- 
lung fiir slawische Sprachen und Litera- 
turen des Osteuropa-Instituts. 

The German review of Slavic philology 
is Zeitschrift fiir slawische Philologie, pub- 
lished twice a year in Heidelberg by M. 
Vasmer and M. Woltner for the Academy 
of Sciences and Literature in Mainz. 

The Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschafts- 
ordnung in West Berlin sponsored the 
compilation of the following useful refer- 
ence aids on economic developments in the 
areas surveyed in this report: Die Wirt- 
schaft Jugoslawiens (1952) by G. J. Con- 
rad, a detailed presentation of Yugoslavia’s 
economy and foreign trade between 1945 
and 1952, documented by several statistical 
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tables; and Die Wirtschaft der Tschecho- 
slowakei seit 1945 (1954) by Bruno Kiese- 
wetter, the latest available monographic 
treatment of the subject. 

In Stuttgart the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fir Osteuropakunde publishes under the 
editorship of Dr. Klaus Mehnert the bi- 
monthly Osteuropa, which is devoted to 
current events and problems in East Eu- 
rope. Some articles taken at random 
from its 1954 issues were focused on such 
topics as Tito and the Sovict Union, the 
Polish Party Congress, the Polish press, 
and domestic developments in Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia. Regular features of 
this journal are political profiles, an ex- 
tensive review section, a selected biblio- 
graphy of current articles in German and 
other journals, and reports on the East 
European activities of German research 
institutions and libraries. Beginning with 
1955 two additional issues a year are to 
appear under the title Osteuropa-Recht 
(The Legal System in East Europe). 

A very active publications program has 
been developed by the Johann Gottfried 
Herder-Institut in Marburg, which, though 
organizationally independent, works in 
close contact with Marburg University. 
Since 1952 it has published the quarterly 
Zeitschrift fiir Ostforschung, edited by 
Profs. Hermann Aubin and Herbert 
Schlenger (formerly of Breslau) and Prof. 
Erich Keyser (formerly of Danzig). The 
interest of this journal centers primarily 
on the Baltic countries, the former East 
German territories, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. An examination of its recent 
issues reveals, for instance, articles on the 
structural changes of Czechoslovak agri- 
culture since 1945, the Polish governmental 
system, the prehistory and ancient history 
of the Slavs and West Slavs, bibliographic 
surveys on the history of German and Polish 
relations, 1945-51, and a detailed bibliog- 
raphy of writings on the Baltic countries 


(1945-53). Other current publications of 


the Institute are: Wissenschaftlicher Dienst 


(monthly), which offers full translations 
and abstracts from articles in the current 
Polish and Czechoslovak press on cultural, 
political, and economic problems; Wissen- 
schaftliche Ubersetzungen, giving trans- 
lations of Polish and Czech books of timely 
interest; and Wissenschaftliche Beitrage 
zur Geschichte und Landeskunde Ost- 
mitteleuropas. ‘The Institute’s research 
activities are assisted by a library of well 
over 20,000 volumes, a union catalog of 
books and periodicals on East Central 
Europe preserved in West German li- 
braries, and an extensive file of newspaper 
clippings. 

Under the direction of Dr. Hans Koch, 
formerly of K6énigsberg and Breslau, the 
Osteuropa-Institut at Munich revived the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas in 
1953 as a quarterly. Five monographs on 
diverse Slavic subjects have so far been re- 
leased in the Institute’s series, Verdffent- 
lichungen des Osteuropa-Instituts 
Miinchen, among them Minchener 
Beitrdge zur Slavenkunde (1953), a Fest- 
schrift in honor of the 70th birthday of 
Paul Diels, which was edited by Erwin 
Koschmieder and Alois Schmaus. The 
sixth volume, Einfiihrung in die slavische 
Biicherkunde by Erwin Koschmieder and 
Alexander Adamczyk, is being readied for 
publication. The Siidost-Institut at Mu- 
nich, directed by Professor Fritz Valjavec, 
concerns itself primarily though not ex- 
clusively with contemporary developments 
in the Southeast European countries. Its 
monthly bulletin, Wissenschaftlicher 
Dienst Siidosteuropa, contains a wealth of 
information presented in the form of fac- 
tual research reports which are based on 
up-to-date, primary sources and are often 
substantiated by maps and_ statistical 
charts. Representative topics would in- 
clude, for instance, the Hungarian oil in- 
dustry, the scientific and technical coop- 
eration between the captive countries and 
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the Soviet Union, or the planning and 
preparation for the Danube-Oder Canal. 
Since 1936 the Siidost-Institut has pub- 
lished the annual Siidost-Forschungen, of 
which the 11th volume—devoted to vari- 
ous facets of the intellectual history of the 
nations living in that part of Europe 





came out in 1952 as a cumulation for the 
years 1946-52. The 12th volume ap- 
peared in 1953. 

The American-sponsored weekly Ost- 
Probleme, published at Bad Godesberg, is 
“a journal of information which is ex- 
clusively concerned with questions of 
world Communism” and features German 
translations from the non-Communist and 
Communist press, together with original 
contributions, book reviews, and editorial 
notes. Among West Germany’s political 
and historical reviews which cover ques- 
tions relating to East Europe, mention 
should be made of the semimonthly 
Europa-Archiv, published in Frankfurt a. 
M. and Vienna by Wilhelm Cornides in co- 
operation with the Frankfurt Institut fiir 
Europaische Politik und Wirtschaft, and 
the quarterly journal of current history, 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, edit- 
ed for the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte in 
Munich by Hans Rothfels and Theodor 
Eschenburg. 

Because of the scant receipt of mate- 
rials from the eastern parts of Germany 
and the Soviet sector of Berlin only a 
sketchy account can be given of Slavic 
publishing developments in these areas. 
The Institut fiir Slawistik of the Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften promoted 
the publication of Halle als Ausgangspunkt 
der deutschen Russlandkunde im 18. 
Jahrhundert (Berlin, Soviet Sector, 1953) 
by Prof. Eduard Winter. This is a treatise 
on Russo-German cultural relations in the 
Eighteenth century, drawing on hitherto 
unused documentary materials in the 
Archiv der Franckeschen Stiftungen in 
Halle. The Institute’s series, Verdffent- 
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lichungen, is represented in the year’s re- 
ceipts by Feste und Volksbraduche der 
Sorben (1953), by Edmund Schneeweis. 

The second enlarged and improved edi- 
tion of Serbska bibliografija, by Jakub 
Wijacslawk, was published as the 98th vol- 
ume in the philological-historical section 
of the series Berichte tiber die Verhand- 
lungen der Sdchsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig (Berlin, 1952). 
The first edition appeared in 1929 and has 
been out of print for many years. This 
500-page bibliography of 7,580 entries evi- 
dences the cultural vitality of the Sorbs 
(Wends), a small Slavic ethnic group liv- 
ing in Lausitz (Lusatia), which belongs 
partly to Saxony and partly to former 
Prussia. 10,000 Worte Deutsch-Sorbisch 
(Bautzen, 1953), by A. MitaS, is a val- 
uable linguistic aid for the Sorbian 
language. 

Since 1951 the Zentralstelle fiir Wissen- 
schaftliche Literatur in Berlin (Soviet 
Sector) has issued Neuerscheinungen 
wissenschaftlicher Literatur aus den 
Landern der Volksdemokratie und der 
Volksrepubliik China. In this semi 
monthly list of acquisitions are recorded 
materials received in East Germany from 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and China. The 
arrangement is by 34 subject classes which 
cover the social sciences, natural sciences, 
and technology. In 1952 and 1953 three 
special annual issues of the Neuerschein- 
ungen contained listings of serials re- 
ceived from the above-mentioned coun- 
tries. 

In Austria Slavic studies gravitate to- 
ward philology and folklore. Thus, the 
Seminar for Slavic Philology of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, under Prof. Rudolf 
Jagoditsch, initiated in 1950 its Wiener 
slavistisches Jahrbuch with a Festschrift 
commemorating the centenary of the estab- 
lishment (1849) of the chair for Slavic 
philology. The third volume is_ the 
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latest to be received by the Library, 
with a supplement, Siidosteuropdische 
Ratselstudien, a folklore study by Linda 
Sadnik (Graz, Cologne, 1953). 


BULGARIA 

The paucity of Bulgarian materials 
which could be singled out for description 
in this section makes it necessary to substi- 
tute several works with Soviet imprints for 
lack of original information on certain 
phases of developments in Bulgaria. This 
situation not only indicates the inadequate 
coverage in regard to quality which the 
Library has been able to secure from Bul- 
garia, but it also tends to show that many 
topics relating to Bulgaria are now the 
concern of Soviet rather than Bulgarian 
authors. 

Bulgarian dictionaries included Bol- 
garsko-russkii slovar’ (Moscow, 1953) by 
Prof. S. B. Bernshtein, a 45,000-word Bul- 
garian-Russian dictionary containing a 
list of frequently used Bulgarian abbrevia- 
tions and an outline of Bulgarian gram- 
mar; a reprint of the 1947 edition of R. 
Rusev’s Bulgarian-English dictionary, 
Bulgaro-angliiski rechnik (New York, 
1953) ; and two pre-World War II spelling 
dictionaries, Pulen bulgarski pravopisen 
rechnik (1931), by Iv. Boiadzhieva, and 
Bulgarski pravopisen rechnik (1942), by 
D. P. Koichev. 

Ignat Penkov and Tianko Ilordanov 
prepared Ikonomicheska geografiia na 
narodnata republika Bilgartia (1953), a 
recent textbook for secondary schools on 
Bulgaria’s economic geography and _ its 
regional aspects. A more detailed treat- 
ment of the physical, economic, and demo- 
graphic factors in this field has been pre- 
sented in Bolgariia; geograficheskie ocherki 
(Moscow, 1953), which is a considerably 
enlarged and up-to-date version of the 
Bulgarian source Nashata strana, published 
in 1950. 


Another Soviet source, Sotsialisticheskoe 


pereustroistvo sel’skogo khoziaistva Bol- 
garii (Moscow, 1953), edited by F. T. 
Konstantinov, is a Russian translation of 
collected governmental and Party decrees 
and resolutions concerning the forced col- 
lectivization of Bulgarian agriculture. The 
Institute for Slavistics of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences is responsible for the 
preparation, by P. N. Tret’iakov and asso- 
ciates, of the first volume (up to 1917) of 
Istoriia Bolgartt (Moscow, 1954). Ac- 
cording to the introduction to this book, 
the Institute felt compelled to embark on 
this undertaking in view of the absence 
of Bulgarian histories with a methodo- 
logical Marxist-Leninist approach and also 
because the 4-volume history of Bulgaria 
previously written by the Soviet historian 
Derzhavin (Moscow, 1945-48) was al- 
legedly beset with “mistakes and short- 
comings” attributable to the acceptance of 
Marr’s “erroneous linguistic teachings.” 
Under the title Godishnik na Bulgarskta 
bibliografski institut Elin Pelin (1953), T. 
Borov edited for the Bulgarian Bibli- 
ographical Institute the second volume of 
its annual for 1947-51. About two-thirds 
of the 393 pages are taken up with articles 
on library developments in the USSR. 
The remainder of the volume reviews new 
library science materials, presents the Insti- 
tute’s annual reports for 1947-51 and 
Party and Government directives regulat- 
ing the work of Bulgarian libraries, and 
concludes with a bibliography of Bulgarian 
bibliographies and library literature for 
the years 1947-51. Among the Institute’s 
biblographies that were received by the 
Library is a selective and partly annotated 
list of Bulgarian writings about the Soviet 
Union, Kakvo da chetem za SSSR (1953). 
Naruchnik po bibliotechna tekhnika za 
vuzouski i filialni biblioteki (1952), said to 
be “largely based on Soviet techniques and 
practices as well as on the experience of 
Bulgarian libraries,” purports to be the 
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first handbook of that kind on contempo- 


rary Bulgarian university and research 
libraries. Of interest are the chapters 
enumerating these libraries and describing 
their organizational structure and functions 
and an addendum of references on Bul- 
earian library science. Résumés in Eng- 
lish and Russian and a subject index are 
provided. 

An anthology of contemporary poetry, 
Deset godini poeziia, 1944-1954 (1954), 
compiled by Mladen Isaev and other co- 
editors, abounds with lyrical clichés of po- 
litical sermonizing (e. g., “The Ballad of 
the Communists,” “The Party Instructor,” 
etc.). Of Soviet 


provenience is an illustrated history of Bul- 


’ 


“The Soviet Compass,’ 


garia’s architecture from ancient times to 
the present, Arkhitektura Bolgaru (Mos- 
cow, 1953), by M. P. Tsapenko. 

More adequate is the coverage of serial 
publications, of which close to 100 are be- 
ing received. They include various Acad- 
emy publications such as Spisanie na Bil- 
garskata akademita na naukite, which of- 
fers in its first issue for 1953 a report on 
the Academy’s activities and the organiza- 
tion of its seven departments and _ its 
library. 

CzECHOSLOVAKIA 

Knihopis €eskych a slovenskych tisku od 
doby nejstarsi aZ do konce XVIII stoleti, 
a register of Czech and Slovak prints to the 
end of the eighteenth century, now being 
compiled by Frantisék Horak under the 
sponsorship of the Czechslovak Academy 
of Sciences, continues to be received in in- 
stallments, the latest being the sixth sec- 
tion of part 2 (1953), covering the period 
from 1501 to 1800. Other recent bibli- 
ographical materials comprise Bibliogra- 
fick) prehl’ad pévodnej slovenske} tech- 
nicke} a prirodovednej literatury (Bratis- 
lava, 1953) by Dusan Francu and Magda 
Horsdkova, a bibliography of Slovak litera- 
ture over the last 150 years in the fields of 
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natural sciences and technology, and a 
bibliography of Slovak musical composi- 
tions, composers and musicians, Supis slo- 
venskych hudobnin a literatuiry o hudobni- 
koch (Bratislava, 1952), by Juraj Potuéek. 
The documentation center of the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Institute in Exile in Leyden 
took the initiative in preparing a bibliogra- 
phy—to be supplemented periodically—of 
books and articles written abroad since 
February 1948 about Czechoslovakia and 
of writings by Czech émigrés and authors 
of Czech origin. This informative com- 
pilation appeared in January-February 
1954 issue of the Institute’s journal, 7'n- 
buna, which is one of the numerous East 
European émigré publications available on 
the Library’s shelves. 

Recent lexicographical acquisitions are: 
Rusko-cesky technicky slounik (1953), a 
Russian-Czech dictionary of 37,000 tech- 
nical terms, compiled by Otakar Pekarek 
and associates; the second volume (K-O) 
of Velky rusko-éesky slounik (1953), by 
L. Kopecky and co-authors; Ruské a éeské 
ndzvoslovi ze strojirenské technologie 
(1954), a Russian-Czech pictorial diction- 
ary of machine tool technology, prepared 
by Stanislav KohouSek; a dictionary in 
five languages on structural mechanics, 
Slounik stavebni mechaniky (1953), com- 
piled by Zdenék Bazant, and an etymologi- 
cal dictionary of Czech and Slovak plant 
names, Ceské a slovenské jména rostlin 
(1954), by Vaclav Machek, both of these 
sponsored by the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences; and the new authorized ver- 
sion of the rules of Slovak orthography, 
Pravidla slovenského pravopisu (Bratis- 
lava, 1953) , with appended orthographical 
and grammatical dictionaries, issued under 
the aegis of the Slovak Academy of 
Sciences. 

An up-to-date reference book on Czech- 
oslovakia’s economic geography is Miroslav 
Blazek’s Hospoddiské geografie Cesko- 
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slovenska (1954), a university text, which 
is made up of four main sections: general 
principles of economic geography, aspects 
of physical geography, the Czechoslovak 
economic structure with a view to geo- 


graphical location, and economic activities 
described by administrative units. In 1953 
the State Geodesic and Cartographic In- 
stitute in Prague published under the chief 
editorship of Antonin Kolatény the second 
edition of Maly politicky atlas svéta, a small 
political world atlas. Its 204 pages, 360 
diagrams, 28 illustrations, and alphabetical 
indexes of political and administrative 
units and localities include informative 
data on East Europe. The Orbis Pub- 
lishing House in Prague brought out a 
collection of 28 historical, economic, and 
political maps of Czechoslovakia in 
Ceskoslovensko v mapdch, accompanied by 
a 16-page geographic summary, an outline 
of Czechoslovakia’s administrative struc- 
ture, and a register of geographic names. 
Journeys to Hungary and Poland, under- 
taken by partisan visitors, are described 
in the richly illustrated Cesta do Mad’arska 
by Bohumil Riha and Projiidi$ novym 
Polskem (1952), by Karel Konrad. 

Development and structure of the Na- 
tional Committees—Communist Czecho- 
slovakia’s organs of local administration, 
which are closely reminiscent of the coun- 
cils (Soviets) in the USSR—are the sub- 
ject of Ndrodni vybory (1952), a univer- 
sity textbook by Jan Klatil. Another 
university text, Vyvoj Ceskoslovenskych 
finangi v létech 1945-1952 (1953), by 
Miroslav Tuéek, is an outline of the 
Czechoslovak financial system. 

The utilitarian approach which fuses 
historiography, political propaganda, and 
fiction into one novel discipline is ex- 
pounded in a rather euphemistic formula- 
tion in the introduction to Déjiny ndroda 
feského (2nd ed. 1953), the first volume 
of a history of the Czech nation by Prof. 
Zdenék Nejedly, member of the Czecho- 


slovak Government and President of the 
Czecholovak Academy of Sciences: 

For a long time there has been the need for 
a work which in a new fashion and with an eye 
to today’s state of scholarship and to the current 
needs of our people would not only describe 
but also at the same time interpret the develop- 
ment of our lands and nations. In addressing 
myself to the general public as well as to our 
young historians I do not want to keep it a secret 
that I have followed scholarly as well as educa- 
tive purposes. 

Josef Macek, another leading Com- 
munist historian, whose Husitské revoluéni 
hnuti (A History of the Hussite Move- 
ment) was awarded the State Prize in 1952, 
is the author of Prokop Veliky (1953), 
said to be “the first extensive monograph 
reconstructing . . . in the light of Marx- 
ist theory the life of this Hussite military 
and religious leader.” More substantial 
historical publications are an edition of 
the Zbraslav chronicle, Kronika Zbra- 
slavskd, an important source for the history 
of the later thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries which was newly translated from 
the Latin original by Frantisek Hefmansky 
and associates (1952), and Duchovni 
pisné, a re-edition of the seventeenth- 
century hymnal of the Czech Brethren. 

There are several noteworthy re-editions 
of materials which have been out of print 
for some considerable time. Deyjiny litera- 
tury slovenske}j (Bratislava, 1953) , a history 
of Slovak literature, by Jaroslav Vléek, the 
noted literary historian and critic, has been 
brought out in its fourth edition after previ- 
ous printings in 1850, 1923, and 1933. 
Also revived was Kapitoly z dépjin Ceské 
literatury (1952) by the same author, a 
collection of literary essays of the 1840's 
and 1850's, which are a sort of sequel to 
his principal work on the history of Czech 
literature. On the occasion of the bicen- 
tenary of the birth of Josef Dobrovsky, pio- 
neer of Slavic philology and prominent fig- 
ure in the Czech national renaissance, 
Bohuslav Havranek and Julius Dolansky 
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edited for the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences (1953) a commemorative sym- 
posium, Josef Dobrousky, 1753-1953, to 
which illustrations and résumés in Russian 
and French are added. The latest volume 
of Dobrovsky’s collected works, which are 
being published by the Academy, is Rossica 
(Prague, 1953), consisting of four studies 
on the Russian language written between 
1796 and 1822. It is also interesting to 
note that most of the writings of the promi- 
nent writer of the pre-Communist era, 
Karel Capek, which have been till quite re- 
cently on the proscribed list, have now been 
allowed to be published, apparently in the 
wake of one of the frequent erratic turns in 
present Communist cultural policies in 
Eastern Europe. A new history of Polish 
literature, Déjiny polské literatury (1953), 
by Karel Krejéi, Professor of the History 
of Polish Literature at Charles University, 
should not go unmentioned. 

Among the Library’s acquisitions in the 
pictorial arts and folkcrafts are several at- 
tractively illustrated albums. As the second 
volume in the series Ndrodni galerie, the 
National Art Gallery in Prague issued 
Ceské malifstvi XIX stoleti (1952), which 
contains colored reproductions of repre- 
sentative Czech nineteenth-century paint- 
ings and biographical introductory notes. 
A similar work on Slovak art during the 
same period, Umenie XIX storocia na 
Slovensku (Bratislava, 1952), was pre- 
pared by Karol Vaculik. Finally, there are 
two books on Czech and Slovak folkcrafts 
respectively, Tvofivost Ceského lidu v tra- 
diéni umélecké vyrobé (1953) and Sloven- 
ské Pudové umenie (Bratislava, 1953), the 
latter edited by Rudolf Mrlian. 

It can be reported with gratification 
that the Library was able to add to its 
noncurrent collections several conspicuous 
acquisitions. Foremost among them ranks 
a fine copy of the first edition of Dobrov- 
sky’s Geschichte der béhmischen Sprache 
und Litteratur (1792), a landmark in the 





revival of the Czech language, which at 
that time had come close to obsolescence 
as a result of the prolonged Germanization 
under the Hapsburg rule. According to 
an authoritative source,’ only seven other 
copies of the first edition are extant in 
European libraries outside Czechoslovakia, 
and the National Union Catalog records 
two additional copies for libraries in the 
United States. Other rare acquisitions of 
bibliophilic interest comprise a Latin dis- 
quisition by W. P. Duchowsky on an earlier 
Czech historical source, Lucifer lucens non 
urens lustrans ac illustrans omissa et com- 
missa in prodromo annalium Hayekiano- 
rum (1765), of which only a very few 
copies are known to exist outside Czecho- 
slovakia,? and Zdpadni Slované v pravéku 
(Vienna, 1868), a treatise on the Western 
Slavs in ancient times by the scholar and 
writer Alois Vojtéch Sembera. 

Finally, a few words should be said about 
recent developments in Czechoslovak pe- 
riodical publishing. Since 1953 the Na- 
tional Library in Prague has been publish- 
ing Ceské casopisy (Czech Periodicals) as 
the fourth part of the Czechoslovak na- 
tional bibliography.* This monthly bibli- 
ography of articles in Czechoslovak pe- 
riodicals and newspapers is selected from 
400 serials. Entries are arranged in 30 
subject classes patterned on the Soviet clas- 
sification system. Each has an 
author index and the December issue of 
each year includes cumulated author and 
subject indexes. 


issue 


Noviny a éasopisy v 


*Zdenék Tobolka, ed. Knihopis eskjch a 
slovenskjch tisku (Prague, 1946), Part 2, Sec- 
tion 3, O—J, entry 1977. 

* Ibid., entry 2139. 

* The other sections of the Czechoslovak na- 
tional bilbliography are the weekly Ceské kniha 
(The Czech Book); Slovenské kniha (Slovak 
Book), 15 times a year; and Ceské a slovenské 
hudebniny (Czech and Slovak Music), 10 times 
a year. All are issued by the National Library 
in Prague. 
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éeskych krajich (1953), a bibliography of 
the Czech press as of January 1, 1954, ap- 
peared again in the past year as the first 
special issue for 1954 of Ceskd kniha, the 
national bibliography of Czech mono- 
It consists of 504 alphabetically 


arranged entries of newspapers and pe- 


graphs. 


riodicals with bibliographical information, 
a subject index, and lists of discontinued, 
changed, or new titles. Among the latter 
are, for instance, Ceskoslovenskd etno- 
grafie (Czechoslovak Ethnography), Ces- 
koslovensky Easopis historicky (Czechoslo- 
vak Historical Review) , Filosoficky éasopis 
(Journal of Philosophy), Obrdnce vlasti 
(Defender of the Country), and Tech- 
nické noviny (Technical Gazette), all of 
which are already available in the Library. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

During the past year an appreciable 
number of Yugoslav reference and biblio- 
graphical publications were received. 
Among them there is an enlarged edition 
of Ruyena Skerlj’s English-Slovenian dic- 
tionary, Anglesko-slovenski slovar (Ljubl- 
jana, 1953); a 603-page Serbian-English 
dictionary, Srpsko-engleskit reénik (Han- 
nover, 1948), by Moméilo Z. Djordjevié; 
a Croatian-English dictionary of 940 pages, 
Hrvatsko-engleski rjeénik (Zagreb, 1953), 
by Milan Drvodeli¢; and a German-Croa- 
tian and Croatian-German electrotechnical 
dictionary, Njematko-hrvatski i hrvatsko- 
njemacki elektrotehnitki rjeénik (Zagreb, 
1953), which was compiled by Vlatko Da- 
bac under the auspices of the High Fre- 
quency Institute of Zagreb University. 

The Slovenian Academy of Arts and 
Sciences sponsored a report by Primoz 
RamovS on its library and publishing ac- 
tivities from 1938 to 1951, Biblioteka in 
publikacije Slovenske akademije zna- 
nostt in umetnosti v letth 1938-1951 
(Ljubljana, 1952). The text is in Sloven- 
tan and French and appended are lists of 
Academy publications by series, author, 
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and subject, and in chronological sequence, 
The impressive roster of the scholarly ac- 
complishments of the Serbian Academy of 
Sciences in Belgrade is set forth in Pregled 
izdanja Srpske akademije nauka od 1886- 
1952 god (1953). In this indexed bibli- 
ography are covered the Academy’s re- 
search and publishing activities in the social 
and natural sciences. The late Yugoslav 
biblographer and book collector, Mirko 
Breyer, published in 1937 in Vienna a study 
on Siidslavische Rara und Rarissima. An 
attractive new and enlarged edition of this 
volume has been made available in Croa- 
tian under the title O starimi rijetkim jugo- 
slavenskim knjigama (Zagreb, 1952) in 
which prominent Yugoslav rare books are 
depicted and _ illustrated. Among the 
numerous comprehensive bibliographies 
which are published from time to time, 
either for all of Yugoslavia or for its com- 
ponent republics, is a Bosnian bibliography, 
Bosansko-hercegovacka biblografija knjiga 
1 broSura, 1945-1951 (Sarajevo, 1953). 
Prepared by the National Library of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, it encompasses mono- 
graphs and serial publications under 10 
main headings; it also includes a list of 
libraries in that republic. Narodna Re- 
publika Hrvatska; Informativni priruénik 
(Zagreb, 1953) is an illustrated 424-page 
reference manual on Croatia. 

Scheduled for publication in 1954, 
though not yet received at the time of this 
writing, was the first of the planned eight 
volumes of Enciklopedija Jugoslavije, 
which promises to become the definitive 
encyclopedia of present-day Yugoslavia. 

Geografija Jugoslavija, by Rude Petrovié 
(Zagreb, 1952), combines the features of 
a physical, demographic, and economic 
geography and contains separate descrip- 
tions of the six federated republics. The 
Putnik Travel and Tourist Office for 
Serbia released a new Guide to Beograd, 
containing maps and illustrations; and 
Adresar-Beograd, Zemun, Panéevo (1952), 
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a topically arranged directory, lists Gov- 
ernment agencies and economic and cul- 
tural organizations in these cities. Sloven- 
sko primorje in Istra (1953) is a volumi- 
nous and richly illustrated symposium on 
the past and present of Slovenian Littoral 
and Istria, placing some emphasis on then 
still unresolved territorial problems. A 
valuable source for Yugoslavia’s demog- 
raphy is The Population of Yugoslavia 
(Washington, 1954), compiled by Paul F. 
Myers and released by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census in its series of reports on 
international population statistics. 

In the domain of publications concern- 
ing Yugoslavia’s economic activities, men- 
tion should be made of Privredni adresar 
FNRJ (1952), Yugoslavia’s first compre- 
hensive postwar trade directory, which 
covers in two well-indexed volumes of 
1,886 pages all branches of the country’s 
economy. The preparation of this direc- 
tory is said to have been engendered by 
the new economic course in Yugoslavia, 
which calls for an intensification of trade 
with foreign countries. The preface, 
directions for use, and headings of the text 
are in Serbian, English, French, and Ger- 
man. A foreign trade manual, Yugo- 
slavia—Export, Import Catalog (1953), 
also in the above four languages, was 
issued by the Yugoslav Federal Chamber 
of Commerce and is intended to provide 
relevant information for foreign business 
circles on Yugoslavia’s export and import 
potentialities. A statistical survey in 
Croatian and English on Yugoslavia’s for- 
eign trade between 1946 and 1953 was 
released by the Yugoslav Federal Statisti- 
cal Office under the title Statistika spoljne 
trgovine FNR Jugoslavije. 

In 1949 Yugoslavia’s Council for Educa- 
tion and Culture commissioned a commit- 
tee of experts to prepare a college textbook 
on the history of the peoples of Yugoslavia. 
The first volume, carrying through the six- 
teenth century and equipped with many 


illustrations and maps, was published in 


1953 as Istorija naroda Jugoslavije; four 
additional volumes are planned. The 
same territory is covered, though only in 
compendious form in the first volume (an- 
tiquity and Middle Ages) of a Bosnian 
textbook, IJstorija naroda Federativne 
Jugoslavije (Sarajevo, 1953), by Prof. 
Fuad Slipéevié. Jz novije srpske istorije 
(1953), by Grgur JakSi¢, focuses on recent 
Serbian history. A new constitutional his- 
tory of Yugoslav territories in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, Drzav- 
nopravna historija jugoslovenskih zemalja 
xix 1 xx vijeka (Zagreb, 1953) was written 
by Prof. Ferdo Culinovié. 

A valuable source for the study of the 
Yugoslav school system on all educational 
levels is provided by the numerous serial- 
ized statistical reports, often accompanied 
by English texts or résumés, which have 
been released by the Yugoslav Federal 
Statistical Office in Belgrade (Savezni 
zavod za Statistiku i evidenciju). Also 
regularly received are annual reports re- 
flecting the organization, curriculum and 
teaching activities of the universities in 
Yugoslavia. 

First published in 1938, Slovanski jeziki 
(The Slavic Languages), by the noted 
philologist, Prof. Rajko Nahtigal, has been 
reprinted in a revised and enlarged edition 
(Ljubljana, 1952). The late Prof. Fran 
Ramovs prepared a textbook on the 
morphology of the Slovenian language, 
Morfologija slovenskega jezika (Ljubljana, 
1952), which is based on a course of lec- 
tures delivered to university students. An 
illustrated description, Medieval Art in 
Serbia and Macedonia (1952) is the work 
of Djurdje Bogkovic. In the series 
Narodne igre (Folk Dances), the seventh 
volume, edited by Ljubica and Danica S. 
Jankovié, was issued in 1952. Lists of 
sources used, a summary in English, and 
illustrations are added. A series of lectures 
delivered at the Kolaréev People’s Uni- 
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versity at Belgrade, O religiji (1953), af- 
fords some insight into current Yugoslav 
thinking on the subject of religion. 


POLAND 


Acquisitions from Poland were marked 
by a fairly adequate intake of miscellaneous 
reference materials, some of which should 
be briefly described here. Stownik ortog- 
raficzny i prawidta pisowni polskie} (3d ed., 
Wroclaw, 1954), by S. Jodlowski and W. 
Taszycki, is a 40,000-word dictionary of 
Polish orthography as authorized by a 
special committee of the Polish Academy 
of Learning (PAU). Guides to Polish 
grammar and the rules of orthography and 
punctuation are appended. In an effort 
to systematize and establish uniform defi- 
nitions for Polish and Latin terms used in 
archives, a little dictionary, Polski slownik 
archiwalny (1952), was compiled by 
In 1953 
the Polish Academy of Sciences in Warsaw 
began the publication of Slowntk staropol- 
ski, a dictionary of the old Polish texts 
of the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 
Professor Kazimierz Nitsch has taken a 
leading hand in the preparation of this 
work, which is planned to encompass 
ultimately four or five volumes, each of 
which will be gradually delivered in five 
separate parts. Among technical and 
science dictionaries can be found Slownik 
techniczny angielsko-polski (2d rev. and 
enl. ed., Warsaw, 1952), an English-Polish 
dictionary of 40,000 technical terms, with 
added lists of mathematical expressions 
and symbols, measures, weights, and so 
forth; Slownik spawalniczy polsko-rosyjsko- 
(i932), 
which is a dictionary on solder and solder- 
ing in five languages, issued by the Polski 
Komitet Normalizacyjny; and a geological 
dictionary, Slownik geologiczny (1953), 
by Antoni Kleczkowski and Janusz Dzie- 
waniski. 


Aleksy Bachulski and associates. 


angielsko-francusko-niemiecki 


Jan Baumgart is the compiler of an an- 
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notated bibliography of books and articles 
published in 1948 on Polish history and re- 
lated disciplines, Bibliografia histori pol- 
skiej (Cracow, 1952). Indexes of authors 
and titles are included. At the request of 
the Association of Polish Librarians and 
Archivists, Jozef Grycz and Emilia Kurdy- 
bacha prepared Bibliografia w teorti i 
praktyce (1953), dealing with the theory 
and practice of bibliography. Emphasis 
on the ideological appraisal of books, pref- 
erence for selected bibliographies of “rec- 
ommended reading” and the elimination of 
“outworn objectivism” are the main postu- 
lates in this “new type” Polish bibliogra- 
phy. Some useful information is offered 
on the activities of Polish, Czechoslovak, 
Bulgarian, and USSR bibliographical cen- 
ters, while the listing of other European 
and American bibliographies is rather 
fragmentary. Finally, there are two note- 
worthy science bibliographies. The Polish 
Academy of Learning in Cracow, which 
has published at irregular intervals since 
1919 the Katalog polskie} literatury mate- 
matyczno-przyrodnicze}j, sponsored the edi- 
tion in 1952 of the catalog’s 21st volume, 
covering Polish science materials for 1945- 
1949. About 900 serials primarily on biol- 
ogy are listed alphabetically in S pis polskich 
biologicznych czasopism (1952), prepared 
by Aniela Szwejcerowa and Jadwiga Gro- 
szynska for the M. Nencki Biological Insti- 
tute of the Polish Academy of Sciences in 
Warsaw. 

As elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain, 
the so-called people’s committees operate 
in Poland under the control of the central 
government as the local organs of admin- 
istration. Their structure and functions 
are discussed in Organizacja i praca rad 
narodowych (1953), edited by Zygmut 
Rybicki and others. Numerous are the 
acquisitions on the various branches of 
the planned economy. Plan szeScioletni 
(1952), by Andrzej Kaduszkiewicz, is a 
voluminous report on the progress of the 
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Six-Year Plan of the Polish economy 
(1950-55), with statistics as of the end of 
1950 and illustrations. The organization 
and workings of the principal segments 
of Poland’s nationalized economy are de- 
scribed in Organizacja gospodarki 
narodowe} (1953), a symposium edited by 
M. Doroszewicz. A multitude of mono- 
graphs outline the implementation of the 
Plan in specific economic fields. Auto- 
motive transportation is treated in 
Planowanie w transporcie samochodowym, 
by Marian Madeyski, the chemical indus- 
try in Przemyst chemiczny w_ planie 
szescioletnim, by Michat Niesiolowski, 
road communications in Drogownictwo w 
planie szescioletnim, by Eugeniusz Buszma, 
all published in 1953, and mining in 
Hutnictwo w planie szescioletnim, by 
Ignacy Borejdo (1952). Planning and 
organization of Poland’s domestic trade 
is the subject of Planowanie handlu 
wewnetrznego w Polsce (1953), which was 
prepared by Prof. Anatol Papierkowski for 
the University of Economics in Cracow. 
A demographic study of Poland, based on 
data available as of February 1, 1954, was 
prepared by W. Parker Mauldin and Don- 
ald S. Akers and released by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census under the title The 
Population of Poland (Washington, 1954). 

Informative data on educational trends 
in contemporary Poland can be derived 
from Informator dla kandydatéw do szkot 
wyzszych na rok szkolny 1953-54 (1953), 
a guidebook for students planning to en- 
roll in higher educational establishments. 
Lists of such institutions, with informa- 
tion on their curricula and organization, 
are included. The state of advanced 
technical education under the Six-Year 
Plan is discussed in Wyzsze szkolnictwo 
techniczne w planie szescioletnim (1952), 
by Henryk Golanski. An insight into 
Communist policies and objectives con- 
cerning the various sectors of Polish cul- 
tural life is given in Problemy rewolucyt 


kulturalnej w Polsce ludowej (1953), by 
Stefan Dybowski, which is intended as a 
guidebook for the use of teachers, libra- 
rians, and other “cultural workers.” 

The proceedings of a conference on 
Polish history are recorded in the 2-volume 
Pierwsza konferencja metodologiczna his- 


torykéw polskich (1953). After pro- 
longed preparations and discussions, the 
Institute of History of the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences is still at grips with the 
delicate assignment of rewriting the record 
of Polish history in a 4-volume publica- 
tion which is to present to university stu- 
dents the whole of Polish history in its 
new look. Outlines of the first two vol- 
umes were released in Kwartalnik history- 
czny (Historical Quarterly), Nos. 3 to 5, 
1954. The renaissance in Poland has be- 
come a field often explored by historians 
who endeavor to support the odd prop- 
osition that there exists some kind of an 
intellectual kinship or analogy between 
cultural developments then and now. 
With this in mind the Institute of Literary 
Studies of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
has initiated the publication of a series 
entitled Studia staropolskie of which 
Z dziejéw renesansu w Polsce, by Kazim- 
ierz Budzyk, and Reformacja a problem 
chlopski w Polsce XVI, wieku, by Janusz 
Tazbir, both published in Wroclaw in 
1953, have been received. A similar ap- 
proach characterizes Nauka polska w 
okresie ofwiecenia (1953), by Bogdan 
Suchodolski, an intellectual history of the 
Era of Enlightenment in Poland. 

Prof. Tadeusz Lehr-Sptawinski of the 
Jagellonian University joined with two 
associates in the preparation of an outline 


of the Slavic languages, Przeglad 1 
charakterystyka  jezykéw stowtanskich 
(1954). A history of Polish literature 


from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth 
century, Historia literatury polskie] od 
fredniowiecza do XIX wieku, by Prof. 
Julian Krzyzanowski of Warsaw Univer- 
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sity, appeared in 1953 in an edition of 


50,000 copies, having been first published 
in installments during 1938-39. This 
work drew strong criticism from the 
ideological organ of the Party for its lack 
of Marxist approach and the reviewers 
deplored the wide circulation that it was 
given by the State Publishing Institute.‘ 
A 3-volume anthology of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry, Ksiega wierszy polskich XIX 
wieku (1954), was arranged by the late 
Julian Tuwim with the idea of providing 
a forum for the verse of the less-read 
Polish poets. 

Portret Fryderyka Chopina (Cracow, 
1952) by Mieczystaw Idzikowski and 
Bronistaw E. Sydow, a study of Chopin in 
portraits, is an album less comprehensive 
in scope and pictorial materials than a 
similar work previously edited by Robert 
Bory under the title La Vie de Frédéric 
Chopin par Vimage (Paris, 1951). 
Muzyka polskiego odrodzenia (Cracow, 
1953), edited by Jozef M. Chominski and 
Zofia Lissa, is a history of Polish Renais- 
sance music with scores and illustrations. 
A survey of Polish architecture in 1950— 
31, including 32 plans considered to be 
representative of new architectural trends 
in Poland, is offered in Architektura pol- 
ska 1950-1951 (1953), by Bohdan 
Garlinski. 

In 1953 the Polish University College 
Library in London published a _ bibliog- 
raphy of books in Polish, or relating to 
Poland, printed outside the country since 
September 1, 1939, compiled by Janina 
Zabielska. This mimeographed 710-page 
work, alphabetically arranged by au- 
thor, covers over 5,500 titles published in 
Polish and other languages between 1939 
and 1951. A printed edition with sub- 
ject control and an addendum for 1952 


*J. Kott, and K. Wyka. ‘“Ksiazka J. Krzy- 
zanowskiego ‘Historia literatury polskiej,’ ” 
Nowe drogi (New Paths), No. 2 (56), 1954, 
p. 137-51. 
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and 1953 may follow. An autobiograph- 
ical novel, The Knotted Cord (London, 
1953), by Jerzy M. Pietrkiewicz, based on 
childhood reminiscences of Poland, has 
been favorably reviewed. 

Through a constant scrutiny of retro- 
spective materials offered on the book 
market, the Library was able to enrich its 
collections by a number of remarkable 
works, only a few of which can be con- 
sidered within the scope of this report. 
Examples are Dzieje literatury pigknej w 
Polsce (2d ed., Cracow, 1935-36), a 2- 
volume encyclopedia of Polish literature, 
and Kultura staropolska (Cracow, 1932), 
a symposium by eminent scholars which 
covers sixteenth-century Polish intellec- 
tual history. These were sponsored by 
the Polish Academy of Learning in 
Cracow. 


PottsH YippisH LITERATURE, 1950-54 

The gradual suppression of all aspects 
of Jewish community life in Russia since 
the close of World War ITI has resulted in 
the liquidation of Jewish cultural organi- 
zations and activities; there are no Jewish 
periodicals, books, schools, or theatres, 
either Yiddish or Russian. The most re- 
cent Yiddish books received in the Library 
are dated 1948. An unsigned article in 
the Russian Bolshaia sovetskaia entstklo- 
pediia (vol. 15, 1952) states, however, 
that in the Jewish Autonomous Region 
(Biro-Bidzhan) there were two provincial 
newspapers, one in Russian and one in 
Yiddish, and four local papers. The trend 
toward extinction has also been noted in 
the so-called “satellite” countries. 

Even in Poland, where the small Jewish 
community had managed to survive dur- 
ing the difficult postwar period and to pre- 
serve some of their communal institutions, 
Jews were unable to withstand the Com- 
munist-inspired drive for conformity. 
Available reports show a steady decline 


and disappearance of the few organs of 
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communal organization. Existent activi- 
ties center around the Cultural and Social 
Union of Polish Jews (Towarzystwo 
Spoteczno-Kulturalne Zydéw w Polsce), 
the successor organization to the Central 
Committee of Polish Jews and the Jewish 
Cultural Society, which numbers 10,000 
members out of the total Jewish population 
of about 45,000. A Communist-domi- 
nated organization, the Union counts 
among its leaders Hersh Smoliar, Szymon 
Zachariasz, David Sfard, and Michal 
Mirski. 

Attempts at State or other control of 
publications have resulted in the emer- 
gence of the Idisz Buch Publishing House 
as what seems to be the only publisher of 
Yiddish books. The Folks-shtime,aCom- 
munist newspaper, is the only Yiddish 
paper in Poland; it appears four days a 
week, and has an illustrated weekly sup- 
plement. The Yidishe shriftn, published 
by the Union, is a monthly review devoted 
to literature, art, and social problems. 

In the paragraphs that follow, the place 
of publication is Warsaw, unless otherwise 
noted, and the publisher is Idisz Buch. 

In this survey of Poland’s Yiddish liter- 
ary original output, it is but natural that 
the three giants of modern Yiddish litera- 
ture are represented: Shalom Jacob 
Abramowitz (Mendele Mocher Seforim) 
by his selected works, of which three vol- 
umes were published in 1953; Isaac Loeb 
Peretz, by a 2-volume edition of his selected 
works (1951); and Shalom Rabinowitz 
(Shalom Aleichem), often referred to as 
the “Yiddish Mark Twain,” by his selected 
works, of which four volumes (1952-54) 
have been received. 

The older generation of Yiddish writers 
is represented by Jacob Dinesohn, Simon 
Horontchik, and Isaac Meir Weissenberg. 
Dinesohn’s Yosele (1951) is an adaptation 
for school use of his children’s classic of 
the same title. Horontchik’s and Weissen- 


berg’s selected works, both published in 
1950, include the best of their work. 
Since the close of World War II about 


70 Jewish writers, including the best repre- 
sentatives of Jewish belles-lettres, had left 
Poland. Ante-bellum writers who have 
remained voluntarily or involuntarily in 
Poland and seem to have cast their lot with 
the new order include Leib Olitzky, Binem 
Heller, and Hersh Smoliar. Olitzky, one 
of the editors for Idisz Buch, is the author 
of Mitn ponim tsu der zun (1952) and 
O pklayb (1953). The former offers poems 
and parables written subsequent to the 
publication of his Mesholim (1949); it 
also includes his translations from Polish 
and Russian poetry. Opklayb, a novel, is 
distinguished by the fact that it includes 
quite a few Hebrew words and phrases, 
something not common in postwar Soviet- 
oriented Yiddish literature. Of Binem 
Heller’s three works under review, two are 
original: his Friling in Poyln (1950) and 
In undzer tsayt (1954), which include his 
poetical works. His Dos lid iz geblibn 
(1951) is a collection of poems by Yiddish 
poets in Poland who lost their lives during 
the German occupation of that country. 
Hersh Smoliar is somewhat more versatile 
than the other two authors. His A 
poshuter zelner (1952) is a play about the 
Communist hero Naftoli Botvin. Yidn on 
gele lates (1952) isa collection of Smoliar’s 
literary sketches of which the first edition 
was published in 1948. Smoliar is also 
president of the Union. 

Typical of the “new school” are W. H. 
Iwan, Lejb Kuperszmidt, E. Rajzman, 
Hadasa Rubin, and Jakub Zonszajn. Al- 
though not permeated by a Communist 
ardor, their work reflects enough of this 
spirit to show their political bent. Even 
the title of Kuperszmidt’s Toybn iber 
denkmeler (1953) is symbolic of Soviet 
Russia’s frequent cries for peace. The 
work includes his poems, several of them 
laudatory of Stalin and Bolestaw Bierut, 
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Prime Minister and second President of 


Poland. A few poems are frankly anti- 
American in word and tone: one is en- 
titled “To an American Jewish soldier on 
his way to Korea,” another “An invalid of 
the Korean front returns home to New 
York,” and a third bears the title, “A New 
York Jewish mother of a murderer in 
Korea pleads for her son’s life in front of 
the Yom Kippur candle.” 

Iwan’s Oyf heymisher erd (1950) is a 
collection of his poetry. New to Ameri- 
can readers of Yiddish, he is custodian of 
the archives of the Jewish Historical Insti- 
tute (Zydowski Instytut Historyczny). 
Hadasa Rubin, a regular contributor to 
Yidishe shriftn, published Mayn gas iz in 
fener, a collection of her poetry, in 1953. 
Rajzman is represented by Felder grinen 
(1950). Jakub Zonszajn is the author of 
a play, Profesor Shvartsshteyn (1950). 
Emanuel Kazakevich’s Grine  shotns 
(1954) first appeared in 1947 in Moscow; 
the setting of this World War II novel is 
the Russian front. 

Ber Mark’s brochure Viktor Hugo 
(1952) was written on the sesquicenten- 
nial of Hugo’s birth, in response to a de- 
cision made at the Vienna conference of 
the World Peace Council in February 1952 
to mark the anniversaries of Avicenna, Da 
Vinci, Gogol, and Hugo for their contri- 
butions to and influence on their own and 
succeeding generations. The work in- 
cludes a chapter on Hugo’s defense of the 
Jews. 

In his Problemen fun literatur un kritik 
(1953), Michat Mirski discusses problems 
of Yiddish literary criticism from a Marx- 
ian approach. 

Isaac Turkow-Grudberg’s literary work 
is devoted to the Polish Yiddish theatre. 
His Yidish teater in Poyln (1951) is a his- 
torical survey of the Yiddish theatre in 
Poland, with emphasis on the twentieth 
century. His Di mame Ester Rohel (1953) 


is a biographical novel concerned with 
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Esther Rachel Kaminska (neé Halpern), 
a leading actress of the Polish Yiddish 
stage who died in 1925. 

Of especial interest is the late Emanuel 
Ringelblum’s Notitsn fun Varshever geto 
(1952), a joint publication of Idisz Buch 
and the Jewish Historical Institute. It is 
Ringelblum’s diary from 1940 to 1943, 
when he was active in the cultural life of 
the Warsaw ghetto. If it has not been 
tampered with, it is a firsthand historical 
document of immense value to the his- 
torian of the Warsaw ghetto. 

The Institute, which was founded orig- 
inally to study the period of the 
German occupation and extermination, 
has branched out recently to include gen- 
eral historical research. Ber Mark, its di- 
rector, is represented by Dokumentn un 
materialn vegn oyfshtand in Varshever 
geto (1953), another work published 
jointly with the Institute. The source ma- 
terials presented in this book concern the 
1943 uprising in the Warsaw ghetto. Mark 
has also written Der oyfshtand in Bialis- 
toker geto (1950), which concerns the up- 
rising in the Bialystok ghetto of August 
1943. The latter work was published by 
the Institute. 

Szymon Zachariasz, in his Yoysef Levar- 
touski (1953), portrays the contribution 
of Jozef Lewartowski, an active fighter in 
the “antifascist” battle in the Warsaw 
ghetto. 

Froim Kupfer reached back to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century for the sub- 
ject of his Ber Mayzels (1952), in which he 
deals at length with the participation and 
the role of Dob Berush Meisels in the Pol- 
ish liberation movement in the years 1846, 
1848, and 1863. A prominent and wealthy 
banker and rabbi in Krakow and Warsaw, 
Meisels was the champion of Jewish rights 
and helped organize Jewish youth against 
the Austrians. A Polish version of the 
work, somewhat abridged from the Yiddish 
original, appeared in 1953. 
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Szymon Zachariasz and Ber Mark edited 
P. P. R. in kamf un boy (1952) which in- 
cludes sources and documents relating to 
the development of the Polish Labor Party 
(Polska Partia Robotnicza). Zachariasz 
has also taken advantage of the 35th an- 
niversary of the establishment in 1918 of 
the Polish Communist Party (Komunisty- 
czna Partia Polski) to write Di komunis- 
tishe bavegung tsvishn der yidisher ar- 
betndiker bafelkerung in Poyln (1954), 
which treats of the Communist movement 
among the Jewish labor class in Poland. 

In his Vos kumt for in Daytshland 
(1953), the publicist D. Zylber, who has 
just written Anton Tshekhov (1954), a 
biographical and critical study of the clas- 
sic Russian author, discusses current con- 
ditions in East and West Germany. Nor 
is the United States ignored by these writ- 
ers. I. Lechter in his Jn land fun rasn- 
diskriminatsye (1953) discusses racial dis- 
crimination and other familiar topics of 
anti-American propaganda abroad. Lech- 
ter has also written a rabidly anti-Zionist 
work, Unter der tsiyonistisher hershaft 
(1954). The Rosenberg case is treated 
by E. Goldfinger in his anti-American 
Yulyus un Etl Rozenberg torn nisht umku- 
men (1953). Goldfinger also wrote Di 
yidishe bafelkerung in di rayen fun Na- 
tsionalen front (1952), which describes 
Jewish representation in the rank and file 
of the Front Narodowy (People’s Front). 


Huncarica * 

The “New Course” which the Com- 
munist government of Hungary announced 
on July 4, 1953, did not reduce the num- 
ber of obstacles in the way of the procure- 
ment of Hungarian monographs and State 
papers. In the case of periodicals, how- 
ever, the situation was different, and the 
Library added measurably to its holdings. 
Among materials now withdrawn from cir- 


* Unless otherwise stated, publications men- 
tioned in this section were issued in Budapest. 


culation in Hungary, but offered for sale 
abroad, the following were acquired: an 
almost complete set of Huszadik szdzad 
(Twentieth Century), 1903-18, the lead- 
ing progressive sociological review of pre- 
World War I Hungary, and its successor 
of the period between the two World Wars, 
Szdzadunk (Our Century) ; the conserva- 
tive Katolikus szemle (Catholic Review), 
1932-41; Irodalomtérténeti kézlemények 
(Journal of Literary History), 1912-47; 
and Levéltdri kézlemények, the review of 
the Hungarian National Archives, 1923- 
41. Two Hungarian daily political news- 
papers, Magyarorszdg (Hungary) and 
Budapesti hirlap (Newspaper of Buda- 
pest), and the cultural-political pictorial 
weekly Képes vasdrnapi ujsdg were re- 
ceived for the period of the first World 
War, and the revolution of 1918. Two 
leading Jewish periodicals, Egyenldség 
(Equality), 1903-15, and Mult és jévé 
(Past and Future), 1912-15, and the year- 
books of the daily political newspaper 
Pesti hirlap for the years 1917 to 1936, 
with some gaps, are of historical interest. 

The Library received Uj idék lexikona, 
1936-42, in 24 volumes, the last encyclo- 
pedia published before World War II. It 
is now confiscated, and no other encyclo- 
pedia has been published under the Com- 
munist regime. Among pre-World War 
monographs received by the Library, com- 
pletely banned from the bookshelves in 
Communist Hungary, the works of Dezsé 
Szabé, the independent and gifted Hun- 
garian political writer and novelist, are 
outstanding. 

Two bibliographies compiled by Sandor 
Kozocsa deserve to be mentioned: A ma- 
gyar irodalom bibliografidja 1951-1952 
(1954), a comprehensive bibliography of 
Hungarian literature and literary criticism, 
and A szoujet népek irodalmanak magyar 
bibliografidja 1952 (1954), a bibliography 
of Hungarian translations from and works 
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on the literature of Russian and other 
nations in the Soviet Union. 

Istvan Sallai’s A konyvtdri munka tizemt 
és falusi kényvtdrakban (1954) gives de- 
tailed instructions in Communist library 
techniques and suggests how the recently 
established network of factory and village 
libraries can be transformed into Com- 
munist cultural propaganda centers. The 
largest public library of the country, the 
Févarosi Szabé6 Ervin K6ényvtar in Buda- 
pest, shows in its 1953 publication Vdla- 
sztast roplap bibliografia (Bibliography of 
Election Pamphlets) how a public library 
should participate in Communist elections 
through bibliographical work. 

A magyar sajté 250 éve (1954), com- 
piled by Béla Dezsényi and Gyérgy Nemes, 
is a history of Hungarian journalism from 
the founding of the first newspaper in 1705 
through the year 1918. It contains rich 
reference materials and background infor- 
mation on Hungarian newspapers and 
journals published throughout more than 
two centuries and includes many facsimiles, 
but, being an official compilation, shows a 
lack of understanding of the period of de- 
velopment in which freedom from cen- 
sorship and State interference were the 
ideal of both writers and publishers. 

The Hungarian Historical Society en- 
dorsed the publication of an illustrated 
general history of Hungary, A magyar nép 
torténete; rdvid dttekintés (2d imp. ed., 
1953), written by Gusztav Heckenast and 
four other historians in a Marxist spirit, 
especially noticeable in the treatment of 
the recent period. Other historical mono- 
graphs also demonstrate the prevailing 
concentration in Communist Hungary on 
subjects favored by Marxist economic 
materialism and 
Bernat L. Kumorovitz published, in 
Veszprémi regesztak 1301-1387 (1953), 


fourteenth-century 


class-war 


ideology. 


documents on the 
landed estates of the ancient Veszprém 
bishopric founded by King Stephen I, and 
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Laszl6 Makkai, in his I Rakéczy Gyérgy 
birtokainak gazdasdgi iratai 1631-1648 
(1954), published economic accounts of 
the estates of the famous Transylvanian 
prince George Rakéczy I. Laszl6é Ben- 
czédi in his A hegyaljai kuruc felkelés 1697- 
ben (1953), elaborates on the popular 
uprising of 1697. A history of Hungarian 
peasantry in the eighteenth century is con- 
tained in a symposium of the Hungarian 
Historical Society entitled Tanulmdnyok a 
parasztsdg todrténetéhez Magyarorszagon 
1711-1790 (1952) , edited by Gyorgy Spira. 
The Hungarian Institute for the Workers’ 
Movement published Erzsébet Andics’ 
Magyarorszdgi munkdsmozgalom az 1848- 
49-es forradalomtol és szabadsdgharctél 
az 1917-es nagy oktdberi Szocialista for- 
radalomig (1954), a concise history of the 
Hungarian workers’ movement from 1848 
to 1917. 

Vilma Ligeti’s A Horthy korszak révid 
6néletrajza (1953), a “short autobiography 
of the Horthy era,” and Béla Balazs’ A 
klerikdlis reakcié szerepe (1954), present- 
ing collections of excerpts from prewar 
documents and newspapers, on the “re- 
actionary influence of clericalism” in 
Hungarian politics, should be compared 
with publications from other sources. 
Among them may be noted the autobi- 
ography of former Regent Miklés Horthy, 
Emlékeim (Reminiscences) published in 
Hungarian in Buenos Aires (1954) and 
the memoirs of Miklés Kallai, last Prime 
Minister before the German invasion of 
Hungary, Hungarian Premier; a Personal 
Account of a Nation’s Struggle in the 
Second World War (New York, 1954). 
Prof. Béla Kovrig served as a high official 
in the Hungarian Prime Minister’s Office, 
and his book on 25 years of his country’s 
social policies, Magyar tarsadalom politika 
1920-1945 (2 vols., New York, 1954), 
written in exile, contains most of what the 
Communist publications omit concerning 
the background and achievements of social 
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reforms. Lajos Kubinszky, former official 
in the Hungarian Ministry for Public Edu- 
cation, gives an authentic summary of the 
development of the Hungarian educational 
system between the two World Wars in 
Magyar kézoktatasiigyi politika a keét 
haboru kézétt (New York, 1953). 

Less controversial are the richly illus- 
trated volumes on Hungarian art and his- 
torical monuments. Dénes Radocsay’s A 
kizépkort Magyarorszag falképei (Murals 
of Medieval Hungary), 1954, Klara Garas’ 
Magyarorszagi festészet a XVII szazadban 

Hungarian Paintings of the Seventeenth 
Century), 1953, and Dezs6 Dercsényi’s A 
sdrospataki Rdkéczi var (The Rakoczi 
Castle of Sarospatak), 1953, are docu- 
mentations of the different periods of 
In the series entitled 
topografidja 


Hungarian art. 
Magyarorszag miemléki 
(Topography of Hungary’s Art Treas- 
ures), several new volumes were recently 
published. One of them is Gyér-Sopron 
megye miiemléket. I. rész (1953), com- 
piled by Endre Csatkai and others and con- 
taining photographs and descriptions of 
castles, churches, historical buildings, and 
treasures of Western Transdanubia. 
Dénes Pataky wrote an illustrated history 
of Hungarian engraving and etching be- 
ginning with the sixteenth century, A 
magyar rézmetszés térténete (1951). 

The Hungarian National Museum of 
Fine Arts, famous especially for its Span- 
ish collections, has published a descriptive 
catalog of its historical and classical paint- 
ings, A régi képtdr katalogusa (1954), by 
Andor Pigler. 


returned from the American Zone of Ger- 


Most of the paintings were 


many; 19 were lost during the war. 

As the second part of the important se- 
ries entitled Corpus musicae popularis 
Hungariae, edited by Béla Bartok and Zol- 
tan Kodaly, the large new volume Jeles 
napok (Holidays), 1953, came out with 
the texts and music of more than 900 
original folk tunes recorded in Hungarian 


The Academy of Sciences also 
published a manuscript of 450 ancient 
Hungarian tunes recorded in 1813 by the 


villages. 


collector Adam Paléczi Horvath, 
Otédfélszdz énekek (1953). This was 
edited by Dénes Bartha and Jozsef Kiss. 
Of the numerous biographies recently 
received, mention should be made of the 
following: Miklos (1954), by 
Tibor Klaniczay; Jézsef Hajnoczy (1954), 
by Gyérgy Boénis; Lajos Kossuth prey 
by Sandor Lukacsy; Jézsef Eétvds (1953), 
by Istvan Sétér; Gyérgy Bessenyei (1953), 
by Jézsef Szauder; Gergely Csiky (1953), 
by Géza Hegediis; Zsigmond Moéricz 
(1953), by Péter Nagy; and Attila Jozsef 
(1953), by Laszloné Foveny. The scat- 
tered political writings of the poet and 
journalist, Janos Vajda, have been col- 
lected and republished with a biographi- 
cal introduction by Aladar Komlds (1954). 
Also worthy of note is the biography by 
1952) of Aron 
Marton, the martyred Hungarian Cath- 


Zrinyi 


Jeromos Szalay (Paris, 


olic bishop of Transylvania who was seized 
by the Rumanian Communists. 

Within the large-scale dictionary pro- 
gram initiated by the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences have appeared an Albanian- 
Hungarian dictionary (1953), compiled 
by Lajos Tamas, a French-Hungarian dic- 
tionary (1953), by Sandor Eckhardt, and 
a Hungarian-Russian dictionary (1952), 
by Laszl6 Hadrovics and Laszlé6 Galdi. A 
large Hungarian-German and German- 
Hungarian technical-scientific dictionary 
(2 vols., 1953), has also been received. 

The academician Janos Horvath, a re- 
nowned historian of literature, analyzed 
the literary Latin used in medieval Hungary 
in his Arpddkori latinnyelvii irodalmunk 
stilusproblémai (1954), 
light on Hungarian literary life during the 


and threw new 


era of Reformation in A reformdcid jegyé- 
ben (1953). Géza Barczy, a younger phi- 
lologist, won the Kossuth Prize for his A 
Tihanyi Apdtsdg alapitdlevele mint nyelvt 
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emlék (1951), a linguistic analysis of the 
founding charter of the ancient Tihany 
Abbacy. The Academy of Sciences also 
published the third volume of Bernat Mun- 
kacsi’s Manejsi (vogul) népkéltési gyiij- 
temény (Vogul Folklore Collection), the 
first volume of which was published in 

1892. 

Another plan initiated by the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences is the critical and 
authentic publication of the Hungarian 
classics. In this way the annotated com- 
plete works of the two greatest Hungarian 
poets of the last century, Sandor Petofi (4 
vols., 1951-52) and Janos Arany (6 vols., 
1951-53), have been published. In 
another collection, entitled Magyar iroda- 
lomi szdveggyiijtemény, the Library has 
two parts of the first volume, Széveggyiij- 
temény. A régi magyar irodalambdél 
(1951-52), edited by Janos Barta and 
Tibor Klaniczay, and the first part of the 
second volume, Szdveggytijtemény. A 
felvilagosodds és a reformkorszak irodal- 
mdbél (1952), edited by Jézsef Waldapfel. 
These present rare Hungarian literary 
texts from the oldest codices down to the 
year 1819. A _ similar collection, Hét 
éuszdzad magyar versei (1951), by Tibor 
Klaniczay, reprints the best of Hungarian 
poetry from 1300 to the present time, the 
selections and biographical evaluations 
bearing the mark of the Communist “cul- 
tural revolution.” 

Current Hungarian belles-lettres, through 
their “social realistic” approach, often give 
interesting glimpses of present-day life in 
factories, cities, and villages. P4l Szabd, 
recently chosen president of the Patriotic 
People’s Front, depicts in his Uj féld (New 
Earth) (2d ed., 1954) the difficulties Com- 
munists have in forcing “socialized agri- 
culture” on Hungarian villages. In the 
first volume of his autobiography, Nyugta- 
lan élet (Restless Life), also published in 
1954, he deals with social conditions dur- 
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ing the first two decades of this century. 
The award-winning Kossuth drama Fék- 
lyaléng (Torchlight), by Gyula _Illyés 
(1953), is becoming a regular feature of the 
Hungarian theatre. After a long silence, 
the talented Transylvanian Hungarian 
writer, Aron Tamasi, has written a political 


novel on the resistance of Transylvanian 
Hungarians in the nineteenth century to 
the arbitrary forms of government, Hazai 
tiikér; Krénika 1832-1853 (1953). 

Recent Communist pronouncements de- 
plore the lack of well-documented publi- 
cations in the field of economics. Most of 
those issued in Hungary are detailed ex- 
positions on planning and execution, such 
as Az ipari termelési kapacitds felmérése 
és kihaszndldsdnak tervezése (Measuring 
Industrial Capacity and Planning Its Full 
Use) , 1954, by Zoltan Wagner and Gydrgy 
Sz6ke; Gydrtds-tervezés (Planning in Man- 
ufacturing), 1954, by Nandor Horniak; 
and Vdllalati tervfelbontds és programozds 
(Assigning of Quotas to Plant Units and 
Their Subdivisions), 1954. The series 
Mérnoki Tovdbbképzé Intézet Eldaddsai 
(Essays of the Institute for Advanced 
Training of Engineers) contains more sub- 
stantial information on the problems of in- 
dividual industries. 

Since the State budget and accounting 
systems extend to all sectors of life in a 
Communist economy, an intimate knowl- 
edge of budgeting and accounting is im- 
portant. This is explained in the two 
volumes of Az dllamhdztartds szdmvitele 
(1953-54), published by the Hungarian 
Ministry of Finance, and in Vdllalati pénz- 
gazddlkodds (1951), by Laszl6 Abraham 
and others. 

Books like Gabor Almasi’s Mezégazda- 
sdgi tizemek szervezése és tervezése (Organ- 
ization and Planning of Agricultural En- 
terprises), 1953, or Agronémusok kézi- 
kényve (Handbook for Agronomists), 
1954, edited by Béla Gonda, give insight 
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into the organization and operation of agri- 
cultural production cooperatives in a Com- 
munist economy. 

Gyorgy Csandadi’s Vastti iizem (The 
Railways), 1954, and Vasuti statisztika 
(Railway Statistics) , 1954, by the Ministry 
for Post and Traffic, supply specialized in- 
formation and statistics on the Hungarian 
railway transportation system. Otherwise, 
as is customary in Communist countries, 
economic statistics are not released by the 
Hungarian Central Office of Statistics. 
The textbooks compiled and published by 
the latter office under the title I parstatisz- 
tika (Industrial Statistics), 1954, contain 
scattered though interesting examples of 


the actual organization of Communist in- 
dustrial and agricultural plants. 

Rajmund Rapaics has written a history 
of Hungarian biological science, A magyar 
biolégia térténete (1953), and Sandor 
Koch a history of Hungarian Mineralogy, 
A magyar dsvdnytan térténete (1952), 
both published by the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. M. Elemér Vadasz’s Magya- 
rorszag féldtana (Geology of Hungary), 
1953, and Bauxitféldtan (Geology of Baux- 
ite), 1951, are of interest. The collected 
works of the late geophysicist and inventor, 
Lorand E6étvés, were published as Gesam- 
melte Arbeiten (1953), and a standard 
work in organic chemistry, Szerves kémia 
(1952), was compiled by Geza Zempleén. 
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